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THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE DOCTRINE 
OF INFANT SALVATION. 


BY PROFESSOR B. B. WARFIELD, D.D., LL.D. 


(In five parts.) 
PART V. 
“Ethical’’ Tendencies. 


THE most serious peril which the orderly develop- 
ment of the Christian doctrine of the salvation of in- 
fants has had to encounter, as men strove, age after 
age, more purely and thoroughly to ap rehend it, has 
arisen from the intrusion into Christian thought of what 
we may, without lack of charity, call the unchristian 
conception of man’s natural innocence. For the task 
which was set to Christian thinking was to obtain a 
clear understanding of God’s revealed purpose of 
mercy to the infants of a guilty and wrath-deserving 
race. And the Pelagianizing conception of the inno- 
cence of human infancy, in however subtle a form it 
may be presented, puts the solution of the problem in 
oe! peg by suggesting that no such problem exists 
and no solution is needed. We have seen how some 
Greek Fathers cut the knot with the facile formula that 
infantile innocence, while not deserving of supernatural 
reward, was yet in no danger of being adjudged to 
a  . We have seen how, in the more active 

ands of Pelagius and his companions, as part of a 
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great unchristian scheme, the assertion that there has 
been no such thing as a “‘ fall’’ and every human being 
comes into the world in the same condition in which 
Adam was when he came from his Maker’s hands, men- 
aced Christianity itself and was repelled only by the 
vigor and greatness of an Augustine. We have seen 
how the same conception, creeping gradually into the 
Latin Church in the modified form of semi-Pelagianism, 
lulled her heart to sleep with suggestions of less and 
less ill-desert for original sin, until she neglected the 

roblem of infant salvation altogether and comforted 

erself with a constantly attenuating doctrine of infant 
punishment. lf infants are so well off without Christ, 
there is little impulse to consider whether they may 
not be in Christ. 

The Reformed churches could not hope to work out 
the problem free from menace from the perennial 
enemy. From the very beginning of their history, of 
course, they were continually called upon to meet the 
assaults of individuals who found that the most telling 
form they could give their Pelagian attack was to charge 
the Reformed with dishonoring God by attributing to 
Him cruel treatment of ‘innocent infants.’’' The 
crisis came, however, with the Remonstrant contro- 


? Outstanding instances may be found in CasTEeLiio and SERVETUS. 
The latter taught that infants are born with hereditary disease (morbus) 
of sin, indeed, but without guilt, which comes only with responsibility, 
zé., with the knowledge of good and evil, the age for which he sets 
at about twenty. Those who die before that age go, like all men, to 
the purifying pains of Hades—a sort of purgatory : whence they are 
released by Christ at the resurrection. They are soiled by the ser- 
pent of original sin ; but they are guilty of no impiety, and hence the 
merciful and pitiful Master who gave His blessing to unbaptized babes 
in this life will not condemn them, but will raise them up at the last 
day and convey them to heavenly bliss. These tenets may be veri- 
fied from the extracts given from the Chréstianismi Restitutio by 
Dr. Scuarr, Hestory of the Christian Church, vii., pp. 748 sg. Dr. 
Schaff is wrong, however, in paralleling Servetus’s doctrine of orig- 
inal sin with Zwingli’s. Zwingli taught the universality of the guilt 
of Adam’s first sin, only denying that hereditary corruption is the 
source of guilt ; while Servetus makes no more of adherent than he 
does of zzherent guilt, denying guilt altogether to infants. On the 
other hand, Servetus’s doctrine is curiously similar to that of our mod- 
ern Pelagianizing Arminians, as represented, say, by Drs. Whedon, 
Miner Raymond and John Miley. 
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THE DOCTRINE OF INFANT SALVATION, 259 
versy, which marked the first considerable Pelagianiz- 
ing defection from the Reformed ranks. Like all their 
predecessors, the Remonstrants put themselves for- 
ward as the defenders of ‘* innocent infancy’’ against 
the ‘‘ barbarity’’ of the Reformed doctrine, which rep- 
resented them as born, on account of original sin, under 
the condemnation of God ; and they accordingly pas- 
sionately asserted the “ salvation’’ of all that die in in- 
fancy. ‘‘ Neither does it matter,’’ said Episcopius,' 
‘“ whether these infants are the children of believers or 
of heathen, for the innocence is just the same in infants 
as infants.’’ The anthropology of the Remonstrants, 
however, was distinctly semi-Pelagian, and on that 
basis no solid advance was possibie toward a sound 
doctrine of infant salvation. Nor was the matter 
helped by their postulation of a universal atonement, 
which lost in intention as much as it gained in exten- 
sion. Infants may have very little to be saved from, 
but their salvation from even that cannot be wrought 
by an atonement which only ge ate for them the 
opportunity for salvation. Of this opportunity the 
cannot avail themselves, however uninjured by the fall 
the natural power of free choice —— for the sim- 
se reason that they die infants. Nor can God be 
eld to make them, without their free choice, partakers 
in the atonement without an admission of that sov- 
ereign discrimination among men which it was the 
very object of the whole Remonstrant theory to ex- 
clude. It is not strange that the Remonstrants looked 
with some favor on the Romish theory of pena damuntz, 
which would have been more conformable to their 
Pelagianizing standpoint. Though the doctrine of 
the salvation of all infants dying in infancy became one 
of their characteristic tenets, therefore, it had no logi- 
cal basis in their scheme of faith, and their proclama- 
tion of it could have no direct effect in working out the 
problem. Indirectly it had, however, a twofold effect. 
On the one hand, it retarded the true course of the 
development of doctrine, by leading those who held 


1 Opera Theologica, ed. Curcellzus, altera pars. Gouda, 1665, 
Pp. 1534. 
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fast to biblical teaching on original sin and particular 
election, to oppose the doctrine of the salvation of all 
dying in infancy, as if it were necessarily inconsistent 
with these teachings. Probably Calvinists were never 
so united in affirming that some infants, dying such, 
are reprobated, as in the height of the Remonstrant 
controversy. On the other hand, so far as the doc- 
trine of the salvation of all infants, dying such, was 
accepted by the anti-Remonstrants, it tended to bring 
in with it, in more or less measure, the other tenets 
with which it was associated in the teaching of the 
Remonstrants, and thus to lead men away from the 
direct path along which alone the solution was to be 
found. 

Wesleyan Arminianism brought only an ameliora- 
tion, not a thoroughgoing correction, of the faults of 
Remonstrantism. The theoretical postulation of orig- 
inal sin and natural inability, though corrected by pre- 
natal justification and the gift to all men of a gracious 
ability on the basis of universal atonement in Christ, 
was a great advance. But it left the salvation of in- 
fants dying in infancy logically as unaccounted for as 
had been done by original Remonstrantism. A uni- 
versal atonement could scarcely bring to these infants 
more than it brought to such infants as did not die in 
infancy but grew up to exhibit the corruption of their 
hearts in appropriate action, and surely this was some- 
thing short of salvation—at the most an ability to im- 
prove the grace given alike to all. But infants, dying 
such, cannot improve grace ; and, therefore, it would 
seem, cannot be saved, unless we suppose a special gift 
to them over and above what is given to other men—a 
supposition subversive at once of the whole Arminian 
contention. The assertion of the salvation of all infants 
dying in infancy, although a specially dear tenet of 
Wesleyan Arminianism, remains, therefore, as with the 
earlier Remonstrants, unconformable to the system. 
The Arminian difficulty, indeed, lies one step further 
back ; it does not make clear how any infant dying in 
infancy is to be saved. This is thrown into startling 
relief by such sentences as these from a sermon of Dr. 
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Phillips Brooks : ‘‘ What do we mean by original sin? 
Not surely that each being comes into the world guilty, 
already bearing the burden of responsible sin. If that 
were so, every infant dying before the age of conscious 
action must go to everlasting punishment, which hor- 
rible doctrine, I think, nobody holds to-day.’ This 
*‘horrible doctrine’ probably no one in any age ever 
avowed ;* but the noteworthy point is that Dr. Brooks 
found it inconceivable that anything deserving the 
name of salvation could take place *‘ before the age of 
conscious action.’’ If “ salvation’’ were needed be- 
fore that, there would be no hope for those needing it. 
And this is logically involved in the Arminian principle. 

The difficulty which faces Arminian thought at this 
point is fairly illustrated by the evident embarrassment 
of Arminian theologians in dealing with the whole 
question of infant salvation. There are doubtless few 
who will be willing to follow Dr. James Strong in his 
admission that the Arminian doctrine of salvation is 
inapplicable to infants, and his consequent suggestion 
that those who die in infancy are incapable of salva- 
tion ; that, like ‘‘ idiots, lunatics, and other irresponsi- 
ble human beings” (all of whom present the same diffi- 
culty to a type of thought which suspends salvation 
absolutely as a personal act of rational choice), it may 
be doubted whether they have souls, since “ the exist- 
ence of an absolutely undeveloped soul is to us incon- 
ceivable.”’* But it cannot be said that the attempts 


1 Sermons, vol. vi., Sermon 1, on The Mystery of Iniguity. 

* Something similar to it has occasionally been held ; see above, p. 145. 

3 The Doctrine of a Future Life (New York, 1891), p. 94, ofe. 
The text is speaking of probation and of the fact of reprobation found- 
ed on it ; and the note adds: ‘‘ All this is, of course, inapplicable to 
infants, idiots, lunatics and other irresponsible human beings who 
can hardly be called Jersons in the strict sense. Their case has its 
peculiar difficulties. ... We may be permitted, however, to ven- 
ture the suggestion that where the moral disability is congenital and 
total there is grave reason to doubt the existence of an immortal 
spirit ; and perhaps we may be forced to believe that immortality it- 
self is developed rather than innate, Certain it is that the soul, asa 
thinking, moral substance, is itself at least developed at some point 
ot embryonic life, and why may notits immortality be likewise a stage 
in its progress? The perpetuity or even the existence of an abso- 
lutely undeveloped soul is to us inconceivable.”’ 
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that have been made to explain, conformably to Ar- 
minian principles, the salvation of those who die before 
reaching the age of responsible action have met with 
much success. The original Wesleyan position, in its 
effort to evangelicalize the ‘Arminian scheme, began 
with allowing the evangelical doctrine of original sin and 
the consequent guilt of the whole human race, and laid, 
therefore, the whole weight of infant salvation upon the 
cancelling grace supposed to come equally to all men on 
the basis of the atonement in Christ. Though all men 
are by nature guilty and condemned, yet no one comes 
into being under mere nature but under grace ; and ‘*‘ the 
condemnation resting upon the race as such is removed 
by the virtue of the one oblation beginning with the 
beginning of sin.”’* Every man comes into the world, 
therefore, in a saved state; and if he departs from the 
world again before reaching the age of responsible 
action, he enters at once into the fruition of this salva- 
tion. This is essentially the doctrine not only of Wes- 
ley, and indeed of Arminius before him,’ but hitherto 
of the leading Wesleyan thinkers—of Fletcher’ and 
Richard Watson,‘ and in our own day, of W. B. Pope* 
and T. O. Summers,’ and all who follow the original 
type of Wesleyan theology.’ It is, indeed, the official 


1W. B. Pore, Christian Theology, ii., 59. 

* He is defending his friend Borrivs, and denies that Borrius would 
have infants saved without the intervention of Christ ; and affirms 
that Borrius’s doctrine of infant salvation rested on the conception 
that ‘‘ God has taken the whole human race into the grace of recon- 
ciliation, and has entered into a covenant of grace with Adam and 
with the whole of his posterity in him.’’ (Works, Nichols’s trans- 
lation, ii., 10, 11.) 

3 Works, i., 283, 284. 

* Theological Institutes, ii., 57 sq. 

5 As above. 

6 Systematic Theology, ii. 39. 

This includes very explicitly the late Dr. Henry J. VAN Dyke, 
who wrote : ‘‘ We believe that the satisfaction which He [Christ] as 
the seed of the woman and Saviour of the world, rendered to God's 
broken law, takes away the guilt and condemnation of Adam’s sin 
from the whole human race. We do not say the inherited corruption 
and depravity of our nature, which is commonly called original sin ; 
but we say the guilt and condemnation of original sin ; so that the 
multitude of the redeemed which no man can number will include 
not only all believers, but ‘all who have not sinned after the simili- 
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teaching of the great Methodist Episcopal Church, 
which says in its Déscipline: ‘‘ We hold that all chil- 
dren, by virtue of the unconditional benefits of the 
atonement, are members of the kingdom of God, and 
therefore graciously entitled to baptism.’’’ 

Therefore it is customary among Methodist theolo- 
gians, in treating of the benefits of the atonement, to 
separate between the ‘‘ immediate’’ or ‘* uncondition- 
al’’ and the “ conditional’’ benefits, and to speak of the 
salvation of infants under the former and of the salva- 
tion of adults under the latter caption. There have 
naturally arisen minor differences among them as to 
exactly what is included in these ‘‘ unconditional bene- 
fits’’ conferred prenataily on all who come into being. 
The ordinary custom is to identify them with “‘ justifica- 
tion,” and to speak, as standing over against the ‘‘ decree 
of condemnation” which has been “‘ issued against origi- 
nal sin, irresponsibly derived from the first Adam,” of an- 
other “ decree of justification’’ which has ‘‘ issued from 
the same court, whose benefits are unconditionally 
bestowed through the second Adam.’’* Others have 
seen that such a justification must necessarily drag in 
its train a ‘‘ regeneration’”’ also, by which the sinful de- 


tude of Adam’s transgression,’ that is to say, who die in infancy’’ 
(The Presbyterian Review for January, 1885, vol. vi., p. 58; cf. 
The Church: Her Ministry and Sacraments, p. 106, where the 
middle clause of the above is omitted, but without change of sense). 
So also Dr. Henry Van Dyke (God and Little Children, N. Y., 1890, 
p. 62 sg.) : ‘‘ The obedience of Christ countervails the disobedience of 
Adam and blots it out completely. ... Original sin is all atoned 
for ; the guilt of it is taken away from the race by the Lamb of God.”’ 
Perhaps a shade less aa of the fundamental Arminian 
soteriologic principle is Dr. Henry E. Rosins( The Harmony of Ethics 
with Theology, 1891, p. 63 sg.): ‘* The sentence of acquittal is the 
first indispensable step in the process of redemption which will go on 
to its consummation unless thwarted by personal moral resistance. 
Now, since infants dying in infancy, idiots, the congenitally insane, 
and all who in the infallible judgment of God have not reached the 
stature of moral personality, are incapable of such intelligent moral 
resistance, incapable of resisting the new terms of salvation proposed 
under the grace system, they become, we believe, on that account, 
subjects of regeneration by the Holy Spirit.’’ 

1 Methodist Discipline, § 43 (1892). 

* The words quoted here are Dr. Joun J. Ticert’s in SumMErs’s 
Systematic Theology, ii., 39. 
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pravity, which otherwise infants would bring with 
them into the world, isremoved. While Richard Wat- 
son draws off to himself in his cautious hesitancy to 
affirm even actual “‘ justification’’ of all who come into 
the world, preferring to say that they are ‘‘ all born 
under the ‘ free gift,’ the effects of the ‘ righteousness’ 
which extended to ‘ all men ;’ and this free gift is be- 
stowed on them 1 order to justification of life ;’’ which 
‘* justification’’ follows unconditionally, by a process 
of which we are not informed, in the case of all who die 
in infancy.’ These minor variations of statement, how- 
ever, while they illustrate the difficulties of its construc- 
tion, do not affect the common doctrine; which is, 
briefly, that all men are born into the world, in princi- 
le, saved, and it is therefore that they who die in in- 
ancy enter into life. Nor do they affect the por- 
tentous consequences which flow from this doctrine— 
fatal, it would seem, to the whole system. For that all 
men enter the world ina saved state is assuredly not 
verifiable from experience ; those that do not die in in- 
fancy certainly do not exhibit the traits of salvation: 
and, in order to believe that all are born ina saved state, 
we would seem to be forced to postulate a universal in- 
dividual apostasy to account for universal sin—a thing 
whichthe Wesleyan theologians are naturally somewhat 
loath todo.’ Further, ifall menenterthe world inasaved 
state, but with the certainty of apostatizing if they live to 
years of discretion, the difficulty of justifying the ways 
of God with man is surely vastly increased ; for we have 
now the permission of two universal apostasies to ac- 
count for instead of one. Moreover, it would look as 
if, in that case, grace were openly exhibited as hope- 
lessly weaker than nature ; and one would seem justi- 
fied in doupvting whether the grace which protects none 
from sin who live beyond infancy can be depended on 
to introduce all who die in infancy into certain glory. 
It cannot be held strange, therefore, that a strong ten- 


! Theological Institutes, ii., 59. 

2 Dr. Pope, for example, says: ‘‘ We do not assume a second per- 
sonal fall in the case of each individual reaching the crisis of respon- 
sibility’’ (Comp. Christ. Theology, ii., 59.) 
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dency has recently developed itself among Arminian 
theologians to discard entirely the assuredly very arti- 
ficial scheme which postulates a purely theoretical race 
sin, corrected by an equally theoretical race salvation 
that cannot be traced in any portion of the race sub- 
ject to our scrutiny, and to revert to the Pelagianizing 
anthropology of the Dutch Arminians. From this 
point of view, which denies the guilt of original sin, in- 
fants are thought to enter into the world unfortunates 
indeed and soiled by an inherited depravity which 
will inevitably cause them to sin when responsible action 
begins, but in the meantime under no condemnation ; 
so that if they die in infancy they are liable to no pun- 
ishment, and must perforce enter into life, for which 
they are then unconditionally fitted by grace. This is, 
in general, the doctrine of Drs. Whedon,' Raymond,’ 


1 The Methodist Quarterly Review, 1883, p. 757. Commentary 
on Eph. ii. 3 e¢ ad. 

2 Systematic Theology, ii., 311 Sg. Dr. RayMmonp is not without 
some little hesitation in his rejection of the older Wesleyan view. 
‘* The doctrine of inherited depravity,”’ he says, ‘‘ involves the idea 
of inherited disqualification for eternal life. ‘The salvation of infants, 
then, has primary regard to a preparation for the blessedness of 
heaven—it may have a regard toa title thereto; not all newly cre- 
ated beings, nor those sustaining similar relations, are by any natural 
right entitled to a place among holy angels and glorified saints. The 
salvation of infants cannot be regarded as a salvation from the peril 
of eternal death. They have not committed sin, the only thing that 
incurs sucha peril. The idea that they are in danger of eternal death 
because of Adam’s transgression, is at most nothing more than the 
idea of a theoretic peril. But if it be insisted that ‘ by the offence of 
one, judgment came upon all men to [a literal and actual] condemna- 
tion,’ we insist that, from that condemnation, be it what it may, theo- 
retic or literal, all men are saved ; for ‘ by the righteousness of one, 
the free gift came upon all men unto justification of life,’ so that the 
conditions and relations of the race in infancy differ from those of 
newly created beings solely in that, by the natural law of propaga- 
tion, a corrupted nature is inherited. As no unclean thing or unholy 

tson can be admitted to the presence of God . . . it follows that if 
infants are taken to heaven, some power, justifying, sanctifying their 
souls, must be vouchsafed unto them; the saving influence of the 
Holy Spirit must be, for Christ’s sake, unconditionally bestowed. Not 
only their preparation for, but also their title to, and enjoyment of, 
the blessedness of heaven comes, ascame their existence, through the 
shed blood of our Lord Jesus Christ. . . . Our Lord’s assurance of 
infant salvation is sufficient ; that, if saved, they are saved by His 
blood, admits of no doubt ; hence we catalogue among the uncondi- 
i benefits of atonement the secured salvation of those dying in 
infancy.”’ 
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John Miley,’ C. W. Miller,* G. W. King,’ and a great 
host of others who are in our day illustrating the in- 
evitable tendency of consistent Arminian thought to 
find its level in a Pelagian anthropology. The gain to 
Arminian thought, however, of substituting for the 
formula, ‘‘ All infants are born saved,’’ the simpler one 
of “ All infants are born innocent and need no salva- 
tion,’’ is certainly not apparent enough to justify the 
price at which it is purchased—which is no less than 
the denial that Jesus is, in any proper sense, the Sa- 
viour of those that die in infancy. For, this account 
of the ‘‘ salvation’’ of infants, no less than that which 
it would supplant, is fundamentally destructive to the 
very principle of Arminianism. For, whether the 
grace of Christ is called in for the pardon of the sin of 
those who die in infancy or merely for the removal of 
their uncondemnable depravity, in either case their 
destiny is determined irrespective of their choice, by an 
unconditional decree of God, suspended for its execu- 
tion on no act of their own; and their salvation is 
wrought by an unconditional application of the grace 
of Christ to their souls, through the immediate and irre- 
sistible operation of the Holy Spirit prior to and apart 
from any action of their own proper wills. We can 
scarcely speak of their death in infancy as their own 
voluntary act, and we are therefore forbidden to say 
that their salvation is conditioned on their death in in- 
fancy—that is no proper condition which depends on 
God’s providence and not their act. And if death in 


1 Systematic plage hm 518, 532; ii., 247, 408, 505 sg. Dr. Mirey 
is very decided in his Pelagianizing construction and controverts at 
length the earlier Wesleyan view. We are indebted to him for a 
number of references. 

2 The Conflict of Centuries (Nashville, Tenn., Southern Meth. Pub. 
House, 1884, pp. 115 sg., 166, 208. ‘*’The fundamental truth is here 
affirmed ‘that there is no corruption in children which is truly and 
properly sin,’’ etc. 

3 Future Retribution (New York, 1891): ‘‘ This is not the place to 
discuss the question of the relation of children to the atonement, and 
we need only say that, not being sinners in any true definition of sin, 
their relation to Christ must be wholly peculiar, as is their relation to 
probation and the new birth”’ (p. 159 #o0¢e). 
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infancy does depend on God’s providence, it is as- 
suredly God in His providence who selects this vast 
multitude to be made participants of His unconditional 
salvation. lt would be hard to contend that He did 
not foreknow those who would die in infancy, when He 
gave Christ to die for the sin of the world; and it 
would be inevitable that He should have had them in 
mind as certainly and unconditionally recipients of the 
benefits of His atonement, whatever other benefits it 
might bring conditionally to others. And this is but to 
say that they were unconditionally predestinated to 
saves from the foundation of the world. If only a 
single infant dying in irresponsible infancy be saved, 
the whole Arminian principle is traversed. If all in- 
fants dying such are saved, not only the majority of the 
saved, but doubtless the majority of the human race 
hitherto, have entered into life by a non-Arminian path- 


way. 

The truth, indeed, seems to be that there is but one 
logical outlet for any system of doctrine which sus- 
pends the determination of who are to be saved upon 
any action of man’s own will, whether in the use of 
gracious or natural ability. That lies in the extension 
of ‘‘ the day of grace”’ for such as die before the age of 
responsible action, into the other world. Otherwise, 
there will inevitably be brought in covertly, in the sal- 
vation of infants, that very sovereignty of God, “ irre- 
sistible” grace and passive receptivity, to deny which 
is the whole raison a’étre of these schemes. There are 
indications that this is being felt increasingly and in 
ever wider circles among those who are most con- 
cerned ; we have noted it recently among the Cum- 
berland Presbyterians,’ who, perhaps alone of Chris- 
tian denominations, have embodied in their confession 
their conviction that all infants, dying such, are saved.’ 


' Cumberland Presbyterian Review, July, 1890, p. 369; cf. Janu- 
ary, 1890, p. 113. 

‘* All infants dying in infancy are regenerated and saved by Christ 
through the Spirit, who worketh when, and where, and how He 
pleaseth ; so also are others who have never had the exercise of rea- 
son, and who are incapable of being outwardly called by the minis- 
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The theory of a probation in the other world for such 
as have had in this no such probation as to secure from 
them a decisive choice, has come to us from Germany, 
and bears accordingly a later Lutheran coloring. Its 
roots are, however, planted in the earliest Lutheran 
thinking,‘ and are equally visible in the writings of the 
early Remonstrants ; its seeds are present, in fact, 
wherever man’s salvation is causally suspended on any 
act of his own, and they are already germinated wher- 
ever the Scriptural declaration that none can be saved 
except through faith in Christ is transmuted into its 
pseudo-disjunctive that none can be lost except through 
rejection of Christ—as if from the proposition that none 
can live without food it followed that none can die who 
do not reject food. But the outcome offered by this 
theory certainly affords no good reason for affirming 
that all infants, dying such, are saved. It is not un- 
common, indeed, for its advocates to suppose the pres- 
ent life to be a more favorable opportunity for moral 
renewal in Christ than the next.’ Some, no doubt, 
think otherwise. But in either event what can assure 
us that a// whose opportunity comes to them only on 
the other side of the grave will besorenewed? Surely 
we must bear constantly in mind that, however the cir- 
cumstances in that world may differ from those of life 
here, there will nevertheless always “ remain the mys- 
tery of that freedom which makes it possible to reject 


try of the Word."”—TZ7he Confession of Faith of the Cumberland 
Presbyterian Church, revised and adopted by the General Assembly 
at Princeton, Ky., May, 1829 (Nashville, Tenn., Board of Publication 
C. P. Church, 1880, ch. x., § 3). Cf. Scuarr, Creeds of Christendom, 
iii., 773, and for the history, I., p. 816, and R. V. Foster in 7he Amer- 
tcan Church History Series, xi., 303 7 

1Cf. e.g., ANDREZ (Actis Collog. Montisbelligart, p. 447, 448), 
who argues that those who are adjudicated to eternal meg werner 
are not condemned for the reason that they have sinned, but because 
they have refused to embrace Christ in true faith, Brza very appro- 
priately replied: ‘‘ This that you say, ‘these are not therefore damned 
because they have sinned,’ is something wholly new to me and hitherto 
unheard of, since sin is the sole cause of eternal damnation, why the 
wicked are left in their wickedness and condemned.”’ 

2 Cf. Progressive Orthodoxy, p. 76: ‘‘ There is much reason also, 
in the nature of the case, to believe that the present life is the most 
favorable opportunity for moral renewal in Christ.’’ 
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Christ,” ' and therefore a probability less or greater, ac- 
cording to our estimate of the relative favorableness of 
the opportunity offered then and now for moral re- 
newal in Christ, that fewer or more of those that die 
in infancy will use their freedom in rejecting Christ, 
and so pass to doom. 

Efforts enough, no doubt, have been made to show 
that, even on the so-called ‘‘ ethical’’ postulates, it is 
reasonable to believe that all infants, dying such, will 
attain blessedness, and that, without the assumption 
of any proper probation beyond the grave. We are 
ready to accept the subtle argument in Dr. Kedney’s 
valuable work, Christian Doctrine Harmonized,’ as the 
best that can be said in the premises. Dr. Kedney 
denies the theory of ‘‘ future probation,’’ but shares 
the general “ ethical’’ view on which it is founded, and 
projects the salvation of infants dying in infancy into 
the next world on the express ground that they are in- 
capable of choice here. He assures us that they will 
surely welcome the knowledge of God’s love in Christ 
there. But we miss the grounds of assurance, on the 
fundamental postulates of the scheme. He reasons 
that we may faint believe ‘* that even in such cases the 
moral trend is in this life determined, and through 
mystical influence, as in all cases whatever, such deter- 
mination sure to issue in self-determination, foreseen 
by God and the environment adapted accordingly.” 
“ This simply locates the will,’’ he adds, ‘‘ back of the 
point of clear self-consciousness, and uses the word to 
represent the rudimentary consciousness, which last 
has spiritual elements.’’ ‘‘ Hence the inference,” he 
concludes, ‘‘ that infants dying are on the way to per- 
fection, since the knowledge of God’s love in Christ is 
sure to reach them under the coming environment, and 
that, not to be possibly rejected, but cure to be wel- 
comed, and to carry them to the blessed end. This 
supply of the highest possible motive-spring, in every 
case needful for perfection, is not probation, but eleva- 
tion.’’ We certainly rejoice in this conclusion. But 
as certainly we do not find it possible to view it asa 


! Progressive Orthodoxy, p. 93. 2 Vol. ii., pp. 91 Sg. 
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logical corollary from Dr. Kedney’s general principle 
that every man's eternal state is determined by a true 
probation, personally undergone by him under influ- 
ences and providential provisions for making a holy 
choice easy. Rather it appears to us to rest on as- 
sumptions which stand in flagrant contradiction with 
this principle; and it is hard for us to see why, if the great 
majority of those who are saved are saved by a mysti- 
cal influence of the Holy Spirit’s, acting beneath con- 
sciousness, such as makes their choice of Christ certain, 
we need be so strenuous in denying with reference to 
the minority the morality of so blessed and sure a sal- 
vation.’ 

Dr. Kedney’s inconsistency * appears to us happy in- 


1 It is a view not essentially differing from Dr. Kedney’s that the 
Rev. D. Fisk Harris, himself a Congregational minister (Calvinism 
Contrary to God’s Word and Man's Moral Nature, p- 107), tells 
us, ‘‘seems to be the prevailing view of Congregationalists.’’ This 
he states thus: ‘‘ All infants become moral agents afterdeath. Exer- 
cising a holy choice, they ‘ are saved on the ground of the atonement 
and by regeneration.’’’ Suppose they do not exercise a ‘* holy 
choice”? What is to assure us that they will a// ‘‘ exercise a holy 
choice’? If the choice of these infants while it remains free can be 
made certain ¢Aere, why not the same for all men here? And if their 
choice is made certain, by what is it that their destiny is determined 
—by their choice, or by the Divine act which makes it certain? As- 
suredly, no thoroughfare is open along this path for a consistent doc- 
trine of the salvation of all that die in infancy, unless the whole prin- 
ciple of the theory is given up and the Reformed doctrine of the sov- 
ereign and irresistible grace of God sub-introduced. 

* This inconsistency naturally appears in all writers of similar ten- 
dencies, and the popular religious literature of the day is accordingly 
full of it. An example may be found in Bishop HucH MILLER THomp- 
son’s Baldwin Lectures on The World and the Man (New York, 
1890). His conception of Christianity is the so-called ‘‘ ethical’ one 
(pp. 59, 150), and his central idea is that the world is ‘‘ the wilder- 
ness”’ or trial-ground necessary for fitting men for heaven. In the 
middle of a chapter the very object of which is to show that the sons 
of God must needs be trained by tests and trials, attempts and tempta- 
tions, and that the law that ‘‘ resistance is the measure of advance’’ 
is universal, he needs to stop suddenly and say: ‘‘ And it does not 
change the law that myriads of the children of our race are spared 
this trial. The majority of those born into the wilderness are taken 
out of it before temptation begins.’’ ‘‘ There is no sense in this,’’ he 
adds justly, ‘* if we look at our ‘science’ only. The death of infants 
is absolutely irrational in the face of the law of survival, if we confine 
that law only to time and the world. I dare say there is nothin 
more preposterously senseless than the death, at a year old, of a child 
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deed when we consider what the more consistent solu- 
tion of the problem would be, as it is offered by Dr. 
Emory Miller.’ Because his theory forces him to con- 
sider that the racial and social life existent in this 
world affords the lowest and easiest conditions which 
‘‘ all-conditioning love’’ can prepare for the rise, prog- 
ress and perfection of finite personalities, Dr. Miller 
can find nothing better to say of ‘‘ infants of days,’’ 
dying such, than that, along with idiots, as they have 
‘* never exercised self-determination, they have not at- 


who in head and hand, in health and intellect, was the perfect flower 
of his race! But the great Father hasother schools besidesthis. He 
is not confined to one curriculum for the training of His sons, and 
those He takes away need other discipline than this wilderness 
affords. He trains some here. He need not train all’’ (p. 96). It 
certainly is interesting to learn that a ‘‘ universal’’ law is not affected by 
its — oe to ‘‘the majority’ of those over whom it was to 
rule. It is equally worthy of note that Dr. Thompson's “ ethical’’ 
theory of the necessity of ‘* probation’’ forces him to assume that chil- 
dren departing this life must enter, not a place of bliss, but a new 
trial place in the same sense in which this life is a trial-place, and 
equally including likewise the risk and certainty of many failures. 
There is, in other words, no pathway open along this road for belief 
in the salvation of all who die in infancy, nor even for the immediate 
salvation of any who die in infancy. All who are saved must 
be saved through trial, here or hereafter. Whether Dr. Thompson 
would assent to this or not, we do not know ; his theory involves it. 
Compare the following words of Dr. E. H. PLumptre (7he Wider 
Hope, edited by James Hogg, London, 18go, p. 132): ‘‘ I dwelt... 
on the fact that for a large number of human souls, whom the great 
mass of Christians recognize as heirs of immortality, there has been 
absolutely no possibility of any action that could test or develop char- 
acter. ‘As yet I am compelled to believe that where there has been 
no adequate probation or none at all, there must be some extension 
of the possibility of development or change beyond the limits of this 
present life. Take the case of unbaptized children. Shall we close 
the gates of Paradise against them and satisfy ourselves with the 
levissima damnatio which gained for Augustine the repute of the 
durus pater infantum? And if we are forced in such a case to 
admit the law of progress, is it not legitimate to infer that it extends 
beyond them to those whose state is more or less analogous?’'’ Dr. 
Plumptre does not once think of the possibility of infants passing at 
once to bliss,—‘' uubaptized children,’’ he says out of his Anglican 
consciousness ; the best he can hope for is that they ‘‘ may have a 
chance’ under probation : and that is certainly the best that can be 
hoped under his “‘ ethical’’ view. 

' The Evolution of Love. By Emory Miter, D.D., LL.D. (Chi- 
cago, 1892), p. 330; cf. pp. 254 and 336, which speak of chz/dren and 
not merely zzfants. 
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tained to individual self-consciousness,’’ and are per- 
sons ‘‘ only in the sense of a bundle of personal condi- 
tions ;"’ and hence “‘ physical death, which is merely 
racial retribution, the dissolution of race conditions, 
must, so far as we can determine without a revelation 
on the subject, end their being.’’ Even for children 
of a somewhat larger growth, ‘* who have passed from 
human conditions without human temptation or pro- 
bation into the conditions and associations of the 
blessed,’ though he is forced to allow that their new 
conditions are those of “ overwhelming motives to 
love and entire absence of temptation,”’ he yet, because 
he is required to contend that any conceivable condi- 
tions are less easy for attaining perfection than those 
provided in this world, can only promise relatively 
low attainments and doubtful advance toward perfec- 
tion. These new conditions, after all, are not such as 
will afford opportunity of ‘* self-determined conquest 
of natural susceptibilities to selfishness,’’ or of the at- 
tainment ‘‘ of the consciousness of moral security as 
against supposable temptation to sin.’’ By them alone, 
therefore, perfect personality or the highest order of 
moral character cannot be reached ; though it must be 
admitted that through association with the ‘* faithful’ 
who have determined their own security (and whom 
Dr. Miller strangely speaks of as constituting the 
‘*main body”’ of the perfect universe, as if the number 
of these conquering “‘ faithful’’ could possibly exceed 
the combined numbers of “‘ angels, infants, and innocent 
heathen”) they too may eventually acquire a like tran- 
scendent security. From such speculations one turns 
with the sense of a great relief to the simplicity of the 
Word, which does not suspend salvation upon man’s 
action, but solely upon the loving act of God, for whom 
nothing is ‘* too hard ;’’ and with a deepened convic- 
tion that it is better to fall into the hands of God than 
in those of men, however well-intentioned. 


The drifts of doctrine which have come before us in 
this rapid sketch may be reduced to three generic 
views. 1. There is what may be called the ecclesiasti- 
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cal doctrine. According to this the Church, in the sense 
of an outwardly organized body, is set as the sole foun- 
tain of salvation in the midst of a lost world ; the Spirit 
of God and eternal life are its peculiar endowments, 
of which none can partake save through communion 
with it. Accordingly to all those departing this life in 
infancy, baptism, the gateway to the Church, is the 
condition of salvation. 2. There is what may be called 
the gracious doctrine. According to this the visible 
Church is not set in the world to determine by the gift 
of its ordinances who are to be saved, but, as the har- 
bor of refuge for the saints, to gather into its bosom 
those whom God Himself in His infinite love has select- 
ed in Christ Jesus before the foundation of the world 
in whom to show the wonders of His grace. Men ac- 
cordingly are not saved because they are baptized, but 
they are baptized because they are saved ; and the fail- 
ure of the ordinance does not argue the failure of the 

race. Accordingly to all those departing this life in 
infancy, inclusion in God’s saving purpose alone is the 
condition of salvation: we may be able to infer this 
purpose from manifest signs, or we may not be able to 
infer it, but in any case it cannot fail. 3. There is 
what may be called the humanitarian doctrine. Ac- 
cording to this the determining cause of man’s salva- 
tion is his own free choice, under whatever variety of 
theories as to the source of his power to exercise this 
choice, or the manner in which it is exercised. Ac- 
cordingly whether one is saved or not is dependent not 
on inclusion by baptism in the Church, the God-en- 
dowed institution of salvation, or on inclusion by grace 
in God’s hidden purpose of mercy, but on the decisive 
activity of the individual soul itself. 

The first of these doctrines is characteristic of the 
early, the medieval, and the Roman churches, and is 
not without echoes in those sections of Protestantism 
which love to think of themselves as ‘‘ more historical’ 
or less radically reformed than the rest. The second 
is the doctrine of the Reformed churches. These two 
are not opposed to one another in their most funda- 
mental conception, but are related rather as an earlier 
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misapprehension and a later correction of the same 
basal doctrine. The phrase extra ecclesiam nulla salus is 
the common property of both; they differ only in their 
understanding of what is meant by the “‘ ecclesia,”’ out- 
side of which is no salvation, whether the visible or 
the invisible church, whether the externally organized 
institution or the true *‘ body of Christ’’ bound to Him 
by the indwelling Spirit. The third doctrine, on the 
other hand, has cropped out ever and again in every 
age of the Church, has dominated the thought of whole 
sections of it and of whole ages, but has never, in its 
purity, found expression in any great historic confes- 
sion or exclusively characterized any age. It is, in 
fact, not a development of Christian doctrine at all, but 
an intrusion into Christian thought from without. In 
its purity it has always and in all communions been 
recognized as deadly heresy ; and only as it has been 
more or less modified and concealed among distinctive- 
ly Christian adjuncts has it ever made a position for 
itself in the Church. Its fundamental conception is 
the antipodes of that of the other doctrines, inasmuch 
as it looks to man and not to God as the decisive actor 
in the saving of the soul. 

The first sure step in the development of the doctrine 
of infant salvation was taken when the Church drew 
from the Scriptures that foundation which from the be- 
ginning has stood firm, /zfaxts too are lost members of a 
lest race, and only those savingly united to Christ are saved. 
It was only in its definition of what infants are thus 
savingly united to Christ that the early Church missed 
the path. All that are brought to Him in baptism, was 
its answer. And long ages needed to pass before a 
second step in the development of the doctrine was 
taken in a corrected definition. The way for a truer ap- 
prehension was prepared indeed by Augustine’s doc- 
trine of grace, by which salvation was made dependent 
on the dealings of God with the individual heart, and 
thus in principle all ecclesiastical bonds were broken. 
But his own eyes were holden that he should not see 
it. It was thus reserved to Zwingli to proclaim the 
true answer clearly, A// the elect children of God, who 
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are regenerated by the Spirit, who worketh when, and where, 
and how He pleaseth. Thesole question that remains is, 
Who of those that die in infancy are the elect children 
of God? Tentative answers have been given. The 
children of God’s people, some have said. Others have 
said, The children of God’s people, with such others as 
His love has set upon to call. Ad those that die in 
infancy, others still have said. And it is to this reply 
that Reformed thinking and not Reformed thinking 
only, but in one way or another, logically or illogi- 
cally, the thinking of the Christian world has been 
converging. Is it the Scriptural answer? If it be 
really conformable to the Word of God it will stand ; 
and the third step in the development of the doctrine 
of infant salvation is already taken. 

But if this answer stand, it must be clearly under- 
stood that it can stand on no other theological basis than 
that of the Reformed theology. If all infants dying in 
infancy are saved, it is certain that they are not saved 
by or through the ordinances of the visible Church ; 
for they have not received them. It is equally cer- 
tain that they are not saved through their own improve- 
ment of a grace common to all men; for, just because 
they die in infancy, they are incapable of personal 
activity. It is equally certain that they are not saved 
through the granting to them of a bare opportunity of 
salvation in the next world ; for a bare opportunity 
indubitably falls short of salvation. If all that die in 
infancy are saved, it can only be through the almighty 
operation of the Holy Spirit, who worketh when, and 
where, and how He pleaseth, through whose ineffable 
grace the Father gathers these little ones to the home 
He has prepared for them. If, then, the salvation of 
all that die in infancy be held to be a certain or prob- 
able fact, this fact will powerfully react on the whole 
complex of our theological conceptions, and no system 
of theological thought can live in which it cannot find a 
natural and logical place. It can find sucha place only 
in the Reformed theology. 
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THE LAMBETH CONFERENCE AND THE 
HISTORIC EPISCOPATE. 


BY VERNON BARTLET. 
From The Contemporary Review (London), July, 1897. 
(In two parts.) 
ParT 1. 


THE fourth Lambeth Conference, which meets this 
month, raises many questions of peculiar interest alike 
to those within and those without the Anglican Church. 
The bishops represent, in a sense, the whole Anglican 
Communion throughout the world; but they leave un- 
represented the large majority of English-speaking 
Christians who are gathered into other communions.' 
The significance of their communion, however, is not 
one that statistics can express. The Anglican Church 
has, for both historical and political reasons, a function 
and meaning all its own. This the bishops in their last 
Conference recognised in their own way, by inviting 
‘other Christian communions of the English-speaking 
races’ to confer with the various branches of the An- 
glican Communion on the basis of four articles then 
and there agreed upon. Of these, that touching ‘* the 
historic Episcopate, locally adapted in the methods of 
its administration to the varying needs of nations and 

eoples,’” has naturally attracted most attention. And 
it seems timely to ask if there has been since then any 
considerable movement of thought on the subject of 
that article, whither it tends, and what it involves. 

Anglicanism has a twofold attitude. As it faces 
Catholicism, it asks, ‘‘ Will you at length recognise 
that I have ‘the historic Episcopate’ and that my 


1 As regards England and Wales, Mr. Howard Evans has recently, 
in this Review, adduced statistics to show that the Evangelical Free 
Churches, alone, number more dondé fide members than the Estab- 
lished Church, and provide more sittings. If one takes a wider view, 
and embraces all English-speaking countries, the Episcopal Church 
often becomes one of the smaller denominations. 
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Orders are valid?” To this Rome has quite recently 
answered, ‘‘ No.’’ As it faces other Protestant com- 
munions, it says, ‘* Will you not seek peace and unity 
under the shelter of my historic Episcopate?’’ To 
which the present reply would seem to be, ‘‘ Let us 
be quite honest with ourselves. If it is a ‘ Catholic’ 
episcopate that you invite us to accept as a basis of 
reunion, then we reply that we cannot sacrifice our 
own Orders for the sake of what the chief representa- 
tives of Catholicism disown. On Catholic principles, 
their consensus, Eastern and Western, is far more im- 
gps than your own estimate touching yourselves. 
f, on the other hand, you commend your episcopate 
to our respectful attention as having good witness 
borne to it by history, then we gladly admit the claim, 
but ask for reciprocity ; for history also knows other 
types of episcopate, under which we and our fore- 
fathers have lived and received full tokens of God’s 
a Sa ais How stand we, then, on these points ?” 
he first of these two lines of reply has been lucidly 
developed in the pages of this Review by Principal 
Rainy, in his remarks on ‘‘ The Pope and the Arch- 
bishops.’’ He argues that the Church of England, so 
far as it courts Rome’s recognition, is involved in a 
fatal inconsistency on the crucial point of Church 
theory. It is trying to be Protestant and Catholic at 
one and the same time. The party in it which makes 
all turn on technical validity of Orders, and so begs 
the Pope to own their Orders even though in an hereti- 
cal and schismatic body, understands ‘* Catholicism’”’ 
in anew and non-natural sense. That Orders outside 
the communion of the collective episcopate of Western 
Christendom could rank as Catholic, this surely is the 
merest ‘‘ private opinion.” It is self-deception to talk 
of the Reformation in England as simply a breach with 
Papacy. Why, it was a breach with practically the 
whole Western episcopate, and so with the Unitas 
Ecclesie as conceived by Catholic tradition from 
Cyprian onwards. No doubt Cyprian is apt to prove 
a rather double-edged weapon to any who put their 
trust in him, Thus no Catholics can find his doctrine 
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of the liberty of each local pastor (bishop) to observe 
the usages approved by himself and his own Church 
altogether to their minds. Least of all can he be cited 
in support of an Act of Uniformity touching such mat- 
ters, framed and forced upon a largely reluctant clergy 
by civil enactment. If, however, there is one thing 
more than another for which Cyprian stands, it is the 
principle that the Catholic Church inheres in the epis- 
copate as a whole, so that the grace of office and sacra- 
ments alike evaporates, as it were, for those who fall 
out of this episcopal unity. Yet who can doubt that 
the English Church did fall out of harmony with the 
Western episcopate? The latter stood by the Papacy 
and what took shape at the Council of Trent ; whereas 
the former preferred the ‘‘ unauthorised” interpreta- 
tions of the Gospel found in, say, the Augsburg Con- 
fession, and cultivated communion with the Reformed 
Churches in general—Orders notwithstanding. Thus 
Catholic continuity was broken, and nothing can make 
it otherwise. 

One thing only could make the negation of Catholic 
principle more complete. This was, that the schismatic 
withdrawal from the episcopal concert should be effect- 
ed by the will of the secular authority, rather than by 
the collective conscience of the Anglican episcopate 
itself. Nor was this, too, lacking. Contrast the Eng- 
lish Church of the twelfth century with the Elizabethan 
Church. Ofthe formera typical High Anglican writes 
as follows :’ ‘* Organised as a society apart from the 
State, for the worship of God and the religious gov- 
ernment of man, with her own administrators, her own 
legislature, her own code of law, her own courts of 
justice, her own sentences of punishment, extending 
even beyond the mysterious portals of death, she 
wielded an authority equal, and where conscience was 
tender superior, to that of the king.’”” Now consider 
the Elizabethan Church. ‘‘ The arrangements’ de- 
fining *‘ the position of the Church of England in her 
reliance upon Scripture and upon antiquity,’’ as well 


?, Mr. H. O. Wakeman, in his ‘‘ Introduction to the History of the 
Church of England,”’ p. 119. 
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as the nature of the royal supremacy, ‘‘ could boast of 
no sort of ecclesiastical sanction whatever. They were 
urely the work of the civil government. Convocation 
ad not been consulted either about the Prayer-book 
of 1559 or about the Act of Supremacy. ... Neither 
in its original form of 1552, nor in its revised form of 
1559, did it [the Prayer-Book]} receive any ecclesiasti- 
cal sanction whatever. Convocation was not con- 
sulted, and the vote of the bishops in the House of 
Lords was given unanimously against both the Act of 
Supremacy and that of Uniformity.’’ Where does the 
continuity of Catholic principle, in its fundamental 
ideas of Church and episcopal prerogative, come in ? 
Mr. Wakeman naively replies’ that ‘* the sanction which 
the Elizabethan compromise may rightly claim to have 
from the Church is not that of formal acceptance, but 
of subsequent acquiescence."’ Very naturally, when 
a new bench of bishops was created on condition of 
acquiescence. But which merits the title Catholic ; 
the new bench, or the old one, which felt the breach 
with Catholic principle and had the approval of the 
Western episcopate? It is also Mr. Wakeman’s opin- 
ion that this sanction of acquiescence “ is really more 
binding, because more searching, than the formal vote 
of an official body.’’ But what is Mr. Wakeman’s 
Catholic authority be thismaxim? If itis his “ private 
opinion,” then he is a Protestant malgré lui-méme. 
This playing fast and loose with Catholicism is a pecu- 
liarity of the Anglo-Catholic mind, and ends in creating 
schism with either wing. It finds in existence a prac- 
tical compromise, working fairly well with the average 
Englishman, whose instinct for moderation makes most 
compromises work fairly. It tries to reduce the Eng- 
lish Church to theory. It succeeds in producing a 
medley of Catholic and Protestant principles, and calls 
it the media via. 
A consistent Protestant like Principal Rainy has no 
difficulty in detecting the fallacy. With a clearer in- 
sight into the genius of the Catholicism which he de- 


' OD. ctt. 312. 
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liberately rejects, he asks: ‘‘ Is the mere continuity of 
technical Orders of much weight compared with the 
broad defiance, at the time of the Reformation, of the 
episcopate and the episcopal authority of the whole 
existing Catholic Church ?”’ And what fuller proof of 
discontinuity with Catholicism can be had than the 
simple fact of fraternal relations with non-Catholic com- 
munions,’ Lutheran and Reformed, as sister Churches ? 
A Church, like an individual, is known by the com- 
pany it keeps. 

Surely, then, with Rome’s repudiation of Anglican 
Orders fresh in mind, the English Church may well be 
asked to consider anew the claims of those “‘ other 
Christian communions of the English-speaking races,”’ 
which, while recognising the historic heritage of their 
elder sister, point with growing emphasis to the stake 
which they, too, have in history. 

Accordingly it will be the aim of the following 
pages, first, to clear up some of the historic issues ; 
and then to indicate lines of natural approximation be- 
tween leading communions of the English tongue, 


I. 


1. To begin: What conception of the Church does 
the New Testament itself contain ? 

So obscured by controversy has this topic become 
that it might have been passed over in silence, crucial 
as it is, but for the recent publication of a study of the 
problem by one of the most judicial minds of this gen- 
eration.” 

It would be out of place to retrace in these pages 
the full argument by which Dr. Hort establishes his 

Ositions one by one, But the gist of the matter is as 
ollows. The Founder of Christianity is recorded to 
have spoken explicitly of His Church on a single sol- 
emn occasion. No explanation of the term is given, 
presumably because it was used in a sense already 
1 Hooker’s attitude aione would serve to verify this point. 
2 «The Christian Ecclesia : A Course of Lectures on the early His- 


tory and early Conceptions of the Ecclesia.’’ By F. J. A. Hort, D.D. 
London: Macmillan & Co. 1897. 
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familiar to Jewish hearers. Having regard then to 
Old Testament usage, whether in Hebrew or Greek, 
the sense is best given by paraphrasing, ‘* On this rock 
will I build my Israel.""’ The new Ecclesia ‘* had a 
true continuity with the Ecclesia of the Old Covenant ; 
the building of it would be a ebuilding.’”’* ‘* We shall 
go Sp pe astray if we interpret our Lord’s use of the 
term Ecclesia in this cardinal passage exclusively by 
reference to the Ecclesia known to us in Christian his- 
tory.”’ Nor may we simply identify the Christian 
Ecclesia with the Kingdom of God, though it doubtless 
is its ‘‘ visible representative.’’ Rather we are to seek 
it in ‘‘ the discipleship which accompanied _ our Lord’s 
ministry’’ ‘‘ the conditions by which the Ecclesia sub- 
sisted afterwards, faith and devotion to the Lord, felt 
and exercised in union, and consequent brotherly 
love.’’ Where these are, there tpso facto is the Ecclesia 
as Christ founded it. 

These conceptions of the Messianic Ecclesia are con- 
tinued in the Acts. ‘‘ At first the oneness of the Ec- 
clesia is.a visible fact due simply to its limitation to the 
one city of Jerusalem,’’ and later to the Holy Land— 
the proper home of the Jewish Ecclesia. Then dis- 
cipleship on a large scale springs up at Antioch, so 
forming a new Ecclesia in the narrower sense (#.¢., an 
assembly of the wider congregation). And now a great 
multiplication of such eccleste takes place through the 
agency of St. Paul, who both shows practically that 
Jewish and Gentile ecclesig are really one Ecclesia, and 
develops the theory of its unity on the more spiritual 
side. This he does, not only by the metaphor of a 
body constituted of many members, but also by ‘‘ catch- 
ing up and carrying on the language of prophets about 
the ancient Israel as the bride of Jehovah.’’ Here he 
quite transcends the level to which specific offices or 
methods of organisation are relevant. The notion of 
the one universal Ecclesia in Colossians and Ephesians 


1 So St. Paul invokes peace upon “‘ the Israel of God.’’—Gal. vi. 16. 

* In Acts xv. 16, the Christian community is taken as fulfilment of 
Amos ix. 11: ‘I will duz/d again the tabernacle of David which is 
fallen."’ 
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‘“ comes more from the theological than from the his- 
torical side ;’’ Christ’s ‘‘ Headship was felt to involve 
the unity of all those who were united to Him.”’ 


‘*Not a word in the Epistle (Ephesians) exhibits the One Ecclesia 
as made up of many ecc/esz@. To each local Ecclesia St. Paul has 
ascribed a corresponding unity of its own :' each is a body of Christ 
and a sanctuary of God; but there is no grouping of them into par- 
tial wholes or into one great whole. Zhe members which make up 
the One Ecclesia are not communities but individual men? The 
One Ecclesia includes all members of all partial ecc/esz@ ,; but its re- 
lations to them are all direct, not mediate. It is true that St. Paul 
anxiously promoted friendly intercourse and sympathy between the 
scattered ecclesi@ ; but the unity of the universal Ecclesia, as he 
contemplated it, does not belong to this region: it is a truth of the- 
ology and religion, not a fact of what we call ecclesiastical politics. 
To recognise this is quite consistent with the fullest appreciation of 
aspirations after an external Ecclesiastical unity. ... Atevery turn 
we are constrained to feel that we can learn to good effect from the 
apostolic age only by studying its principles and ideals, not by copy- 
ing its precedents.”’ 8 

To what a large and reconciling conception of the 
Church does Hort here lead us. And yet this is just 
a restatement of what the Reformed Churches read 
from the same source, the New Testament interpreted 
by kindred experience. It was on this that they took 
their stand, in conscious rejection of the so-cailed 
‘* Catholic” idea of the Church, on which the Roman 
Church had from time immemorial stood. It was in- 
volved in their ** Protestantism.’’ They knew it to be 
a fresh discovery, as compared with the consciousness 
of Medizval Catholicism ; and the residuary legatee of 
that Catholicism recognised the fact by summarily re- 
jecting it as innovating and heretical. Between the 
two there can be no real compromise. The one makes 
collective organisation under a hierarchy of the essence 
of Catholic unity ; the other does not, whatever the 


1 Exactly the same idea meets us later in Ignatius, to whom the 
congregational bishop is the centre of such unity. 

| italicise a sentence which should be written in gold, as showing 
that to primitive Christianity church unity could not depend on any 
forms of corporate organisation between ecc/esé@ of any sort. True 
Christians are ever united by what used to be called ‘* internal com- 
munion,’’ a communion which leaps into actuality as they come to 
know each personally, not denominationally. 
* Hort, pp. 168 f. 
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precise value it may attach to collective organisation. 
And so we pass on to consider the meaning and place 
of organisation in the apostolic age, and then the phases 
through which it passed in the ancient or pre-Medizval 
Church. 


2. Organisation must be relative to the life of the 
Ecclesia. What, then, is the true ecclesiastical ideal ? 
In answering this question, Hort devotes especial atten- 
tion to the Pastoral Epistles, in which St. Paul sets 
forth “‘ how men ought to behave themselves in a 
household of God, which is an Ecclesia of a living God, 
a pillar and stay of the truth.’’’ And he concludes 
from the apostolic Epistles as a whole that “ the true 
ecclesiastical life and the true Christian life and the 
true human life are all one and the same.’’* This being 
borne in mind, we are to beware of ‘‘a certain am- 
biguity in the word ‘ organisation’ ”’ in common usage : 


‘‘ Nothing, perhaps, has been more prominent in our examination 
of the Ecclesiz of the apostolic age than the fact that the Ecclesia 
itself—z.e., apparently the sum of all its male adult members—is the 
primary body, and, it would seem, even the primary authority. It 
may be that this state of things was in some ways a mark of imma- 
turity ; and that a better and riper organisation must of necessity 
involve the creation of more special organs of the community. Still, 
the very origin and fundamental nature of the Ecclesia as a commu- 
nity of disciples, renders it impossible that the principle should rightly 
become obsolete. ... The true way, the apostolic way, of regard- 
ing offices and officers in the Ecclesia is to regard them as organs of 
its corporate life for special purposes :* so that the offices of an Eccle- 
sia at any period are only a part of its organisation. ... There is 
no trace in the New Testament that any ordinances on this subject 
were set up as permanently binding by the Twelve, or by St. Paul, 
or by the Ecclesia at large.’’ 4 


As to the actual offices that did emerge in the apos- 
tolic age, the only government alone in general or nor- 
mal use was the Eldership : 


1 Such, he emphatically argues, is the true rendering of the passage 
grammatically and contextually. 

* F. 200; of. 228. 

+ Compare Hort’s striking chapter on ‘‘ Gifts’”’ and ‘‘Grace.”’ It is 
surely forgotten that each Church was held to be a Spirit-possessed 
body, when men talk of ‘‘ commission from below’’ as involved in the 
view of those who reject what is called ‘‘ apostolic succession.’’ 
oP. 290)f. 
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‘*Of officers higher than elders we find nothing that points to an 
institution or system, nothing like the Episcopal system of later 
times. ... Onthe other hand, the monarchical principle, which is 
the essence of episcopacy, receives in the apostolic age a practical 
though a limited recognition . . . in the position ultimately held by 
St. James at Jerusalem, and also to a limited extent in the temporar 
functions entrusted by St. Paul to Timothy and Titus when he left 
them behind for a little while to complete arrangements begun by 
himself at Ephesus and in Crete respectively. ... The apostolic 
age is full of embodiments of purposes and principles of the most in- 
structive kind ; but the responsibility of choosing the means was left 
for ever to the Ecclesia itself, and to each Ecclesia, guided by ancient 
precedent on the one hand, and adaptation to present and future 
needs on the other. The lesson-book of the Ecclesia, and of every 
Ecclesia, is not a law but a history.’’! 


We may, I think, frankly accept this closing estimate 
of the authority of the apostolic age, and set it down 
as one of our more recent gains, so long as we remem- 
ber that there are certain distinctive principles of the 
Gospel, among which is this: “ Be not ye called 
Rabbi, for one is your teacher and all ye are brethren. 
Neither be ye called masters, for one is your master, 
even the Christ. But the greater among you shall be 
your servant.’’ On the other hand, it seems needful 
to say a word on “ the monarchical principle” in the 
special cases to which Dr. Hort refers. 

The position of James at Jerusalem, whatever its 
exact nature, was perfectly unique. The mother ecclesia 
itself was unique ; and the man appears to have owed 
his high standing there, amounting to that of an ‘* apos- 
tle,’’ to his almost unique privilege of being “ brother 
ef the Lord.’’* Ina word, to judge from the fact that 
he was succeeded by another kinsman of the Christ, 
and that yet more remote scions of the house guided 
the Judzean churches at a later date,’ it seems that some 
dynastic idea was at the bottom of James’ position. 
There is no real parallel in the apostolic age ; it was 
the outcome of special conditions such as had no appli- 
cation to ecclest@ at large. For‘‘ the temporary eae 
tions entrusted by St. Paul to Timothy and Titus”’ 
surely cannot by the very terms of the statement, be 
erected into precedents for a permanent office. All 


1 Pp. 229-233. 2 Gal. i. 19. 8 Eusebius, H. E. iii. 11, 20. 
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analogy points to the communities in question being 
left to self-government, like those at Philippi, Thessa- 
lonica and Corinth, once their organisation was fully 
set going.’ Thus, there is no anticipation of a per- 
manent ‘‘ diocesan” episcopate, whereby one man pre- 
sides over many Churches. Hence “‘ it is evident unto 
all men diligently reading the Scriptures and ancient 
authors, it is not that from the Apostles’ times have 
there been these orders of ministers in Christ’s Church 
—bishops, priests, and deacons ;’’ but that the normal 
local ministry of the ecc/este knew nothing superior to 
presbyters and deacons. 

But two other things are equally evident—namely, 
that the ‘‘ monarchical’’ episcopate emerged “ out of 
the Presbyterate’’ (Lightfoot) about the beginning of 
the second century ;* and that such monarchical epis- 
copate was not diccuman but parochial or congrega- 
tional. One bishop, one ecclesia, such is the ‘* historic 
episcopate’’ proper ; and it lies at the base of most of 
the ecclesiastical politics of to-day. If these facts were 
taken as a starting-point for inter-ecclesiastical discus- 
sions, we should make better progress towards a trul 
comprehensive and catholic, because fully colette 
polity, in which the rich variety of existing types of 
Church life might be once more reconciled, as at the 
first. For their germs are to be found within the apos- 
tolic age. The differences of later ages are due to 
‘“‘ the natural falling apart of ideas which in the apos- 
tolic writings are combined and complementary to 
each other.’’ Herein lies “‘ the real significance of the 
enormous changes which had begun indeed before the 
end of the second century, but which, for the most 
part, belong to a later time (for the West the names of 
Cyprian, Ambrose, and Augustine will be sufficiently 
representative).’’ Dr. Hort himself, alas! was never 


1 Hort clearly shows that Timothy had received no special commis- 
sion for this particular piece of quasi-apostolic work, 1 Tim. i. 18, iv. 
14; 2 Tim. i. 6, all referring to his original mission as apostolic com- 
panion in Acts xvi. I-4. 

» The present writer has exhibited the evidence at length in this 
Review (for — 1894), in an article entitled ‘‘ The Development of 
piscopate.”’ 
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able to execute his plan of sketching the course of 
these ‘‘enormous changes.’’ Hence one is left to 
essay the task, so far as it is involved in the subject of 
this paper, without the help of his rare knowledge and 
ripe judgment. 


It is an error, to which even clear-headed writers are 
curiously prone, to assume that the “‘ historic episco- 
pate’’ existed at the end of the second century in a 
sense which cannot be proved of its beginning. Peo- 
ple are apt to imagine that great men must have had 
great parishes. But even granting that this was some- 
times true of their spheres of influence—moral dioceses 
as it were—it cannot be taken as typical of episcopate 
in general. We know how highly the bishops of that 
anti-Gnostic period were esteemed as guardians of the 
traditions of Churches, tracing their continuous life 
back to the apostolic age ; and how apt men were to 
suppose—what is in most cases demonstrably false'— 
that the first predecessor of the single bishop then pre- 
siding in each ecclesia had been instituted by some 
apostle. But asa matter of fact the primitive form of 
the office, as it existed in Ignatius’ day, had not under- 
gone any real change in function or sphere of action, 
as distinct from the ideas becoming associated with it. 
Speaking broadly, then, and ignoring peculiar local 
conditions in virtue of which a certain filial sentiment 
kept some churches in villages subordinate to the orig- 
inal centre of evangelisation in that district, the rule 
at the end, as at the beginning, of the second century, 
was ‘‘ one city, one ‘ parish’ or eccelesia ; and one eccle- 
sia, one bishop or chief local pastor.’’ This means 
that so far episcopacy was congregational.’ 


1The Roman Church is a crucial case. It professes to give the 
names of its bishops up to the very apostles who, it was (wrongly) 
assumed, had founded this Church. Butit is proved by contemporary 
documents that no monarchical bishop existed there before 115 A.D. 
at earliest. 

* An attempt has indeed been made, for instance in the Church 
age Review, vol. xxvi. 3177, to prove that episcopacy was 
rom the first diocesan rather than congregational, by dwelling on 
the fact that each ancient city (méAu, czZvitas) reckoned within its 
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Nor did things change abruptly with the close of the 
second century. In the middle of the third century 
the statement still holds good for most regions. Thus 
in North Africa, of which Cyprian’s Epistles afford 
exceptional opportunities for judging, the average 
bishop was practically the rector of a large parish’ 
under a voluntary system, controlled moreover by the 
necessity of consulting his council of co-presbyters 
and, in graver matters, his whole congregation. He 
was elected by his flock, was bound constitutionally to 
defer to its mind in matters of discipline, and was 
liable, according to Cyprian, to deposition from office 
by his congregation in case of sinful life.” The ‘* his- 
toric episcopate,’’ then, was still, and, apart from some 
exceptions, long remained, a congregational pastorate. 


bounds a certain zone of country ‘‘sprinkled over with villas and 
homesteads”’ which found their civic and corporate life in, and not 
apart from, the city. But this does not really touch the point at issue, 
which is this : Did all the Christians in each *‘ parish’’ (7apocxia, corre- 
sponding to the civil czvztas), form one congregation for worship and 
discipline, under the immediate superintendence of one pastor or 
bishop? Only one answer, the affirmative, corresponds to the known 
facts ; e.g. Justin’s account of Sunday worship, in which ‘‘ city and 
country’’ unite in one place. The country members ‘‘ would come 
to the city long before the city would go out tothem.”’ ‘‘If,’’ then, 
‘‘we are to give a name to these primitive communities with their 
bishops, ‘ congregational ’ will describe them better than ‘ diocesan,’ "’ 
—Dr. Sanday, ‘* Expositor,’ III. viii. 332//. 

1 At Cyprian’s Third Council on Rebaptism in a.p. 256 there were 
present eighty-seven bishops, fifty-five being from the Roman prov- 
ince of Africa alone. Nor is there any reason to suppose that these 
nearly exhausted the actual number of bishops in that part of the 
world ; for in the next century we have conferences between the 
Donatists and the ‘‘ Catholics,’’ consisting of some 500 or 600 bishops. 
And, as far as our evidence goes, their ‘‘ parishes’’ seem sometimes 
to have been villages rather than cities. 

Ep. 67. ‘‘ The Laity mainly have the power in either choosing 
worthy bishops or in rejecting unworthy ones,” although the assent 
of neighbouring bishops was involved in their readiness to ordain (at 
this date) the elect of the congregation. 
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THE LONGING OF THE SOUL FOR GOD. 
BY ETHELBERT D. WARFIELD. 
From The Observer (New York), July 15, 1897. 


I USED to wonder in the lonely hours of quiet medi- 
tation what the Psalmist meant when he said : 


‘* As the hart panteth for the water brooks, 
So panteth my soul for Thee, O God !”’ 


This was in my boyhood, in that indefinite time when 
the soul is alive and active, and the mind keen and re- 
ceptive. Lying under the trees in the midsummer 
heats and looking up into the leafy boughs, my mind 
would recall the constant symbolism of the Bible for 
deep longing, the thirst of the soul, and it was a 
strange and unfamiliar conception. More, indeed, 
because the idea of the depth of longing itself was in- 
comprehensible than because the symbol was unknown. 

It is not easy for men who dwell in the temperate 
regions to realize the parching thirst of the dry and 
arid tropic land. When the fierce midday heat of the 
desert is like the breath of a furnace, and the sun seems 
to stoop from the heavens, the intense desire for water 
to alleviate the untempered heat is without a parallel 
in the experience of northern peoples. But this was 
not the key to my early difficulty, nor does it seem to 
me to be the reason why so few are able to grasp the 
series of beautiful texts in which God is depicted as the 
object of the deepest and most tender longing. The 
knowledge of what is meant by “ soul thirst’’ can only 
come when we have, at least, begun to feel the heat 
and burden of the day. This thirst may have many 
objects, but there is but one draught that can wholly 
quench it. Let us see a moment what these objects 
are. 

This is an age of material things. On every hand 
there are material pleasures, things which delight the 
eye, the ear, the taste and the mind. Man scarcely 
possesses a wish which cannot be gratified provided 
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he has the one key. We are prone to lament that this 
one key is money. Is it right that we should? Surely 
not. Everything after its own kind. Material things 
should yield to material spells. If the spiritual gifts 
were to be found with locks fitted by the same key 
then truly we might cry out. But since the days of 
Simon Magus the purchase of spiritual gifts by mate- 
rial means has beenunknown. Men have gone through 
the form. Indeed the church of God has seemed but 
a place of simoniacal exchange. But they who paid 
the price went away unsatished. They carried away 
the svmbol, but not the gift it symbolized. 

This soul-thirst then must be for something spiritual. 
The young man has a thousand fancies. They dance 
before his eves, thev lure his eager feet, thev lead him 
—whither? Can this spiritual longing be evil? Can 
it be like the longing of Faust for that which is for- 
bidden? Is it sometimes the thirst of an evil nature 
for the bread which satisfieth not, for the water which 
when drunken but makes the thirst tenfold more keen ? 
Is it sometimes onlv the lust of the eves, and the lust 
of the flesh, and the pride of life ? 

It is too true that it is. And we are wont to think 
of the desire for these things as more powerful than 
the desire for good. We even appear to reckon the 
intensity of the “ soul thirst’’ of man to be inversely 
as its nobility. 

1 cannot accept this view. It is so easy to be cyni- 
cal ; so easy to throw away assurance of God’s love 
and take a pessimistic sorrow in its place ; so easy to 
substitute the questionings of doubt for joy in the Holy 
Spirit. I love to dream that men are aspiring to the 
good as well as striving after the pleasant ; to dream 
that I may feel encouraged to do something to help on 
the work. 

What a glorious heritage is the record of God’s 
schooling of its prophets! What a splendid assurance 
for the heart which needs a lonely walk with God, to 
know that it was by such means that God prepared his 
most faithful ministers ! 

I have wondered what must have been the thoughts 
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of Abraham as with the child of his hopes, the child of 
God’s promises, he wearily, yet sturdily, passed on 
even unto the third day, to the solitary height of 
Mount Moriah. I have many times felt when on some 
mountain ~ the singular sense of awe which must 
seize every heart upon the summit of a commanding 
elevation. The sense of elevation of spirit is at times 
oppressive. Think how Abraham must have felt as he 
stood there face to face with God. What must have 
been the soul-thirst which gave him courage to endure 
the torture of earthly longings apparently realized 
only to be forever vathed of their object ! 

Happily, we have preserved to us an exact record of 
one man’s feelings after forty years in the desert, face 
to face with God. And in Joshua’s declaration, ‘* As for 
me and my house, we will serve the Lord,”’ is summed 
up the story of that communion. It was worth more 
as a training in wisdom than all the learning of the 
Egyptians which he had left behind. Just as Sher- 
man’s generalship was better than all the scientific 
rules of Jomini. They who follow the desert pathway 
may but break a dry crust at the water course ; they 
who follow Egypt’s wisdom have the flesh pots. 
Things change not even in these days. 

Meditation is the mood, of all others, least charac- 
teristic of the modern temper. The youngest under- 
stands how very necessary action is. “ Be strong, 
quit you like men;” ‘* Gird ~ the loins of your 
mind ;’’ and all injunctions couched in similar terms 
meet with ready response in this age. It is more 
difficult to bring men to understand that the ‘‘ race is 
not always to the swift, nor the battle to the strong ;”’ 
most difficult to impart the sweetness of a longing which 
can only be wholly satisfied beyond the valley of shad- 
ows but which on earth gains at least surcease of pain. 

It has one mark which is full of blessing. He who 
seeks to quench the world thirst rises up from the task 
weary, and anxious only for repose. He who seeks to 
gratify the soul’s deep longing comes from the seek- 
ing only eager to go forth into the world to aid others 
in the quest. 
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It has seemed to me always as if in changing the 
Legends of Arthur, Mr. Tennyson might with ps He 
tage have changed the quest of the Holy Grail into a 
more general triumph. The touch of monastic exclu- 
siveness, of ascetic self-love, still remains on the lovely 
story. The Spirit of Christ would more truly have 
led those who found the grail to win for all the faithful 
a sight of it, and in so far a successful quest. It was 
avian s impossible to retain the picturesqueness of the 
egends without retaining the strange minglings of 
Christianity, superstition and paganism. The truth of 
God is only simple and sublime, human inventions 
broken reflexions, elusive, picturesque and fascinating. 

Is it not true that our lives are of this sort? There 
is a pagan survival in much of our self-love. Even 
when the peaceful hour of meditation comes, we are 
apt to look within at self, instead of looking out on 
**the lamb of God which taketh away the sin of the 
world,” to pour out a libation to heathen gods rather 
than a prayer to the God of wisdom and of truth. 

Sometimes in the hour of a great bereavement, in 
the face of a great worldly loss, we stand face to face 
with a lost past, a vacant present, and a hopeless 
future, and our heart cries out for that which has been 
taken from us. Such was David's position when he 
cried, ‘‘O Jonathan, my brother Jonathan, would God 
I had died for you,’’ and when his own son perished 
in his wickedness, and he cried, “ O Absalom, my son, 
my son Absalom,”’ or even more in his restrained but 
bitter sorrow for the dead babe whom he had slain 
by his sin. In such moments men can at least gain 
some idea of how strong the longing of the soul for 
God should be; how strong ?—yes, but a strength 
with no poignancy or pain. Happily, it was the same 
man who has left us the loveliest expressions of long- 
ing for God. ‘‘ My soul thirsteth tor God, for the 
living God,’’ David exclaims, and when he was in the 
wilderness of Judah and the world was dark about 
him, he exclaimed again, ‘* My soul thirsteth for thee, 
= flesh longeth for thee, in a dry and thirsty land 
where no water is.”’ 
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Such thirst to those who have never felt it may seem 
but a dream ; to such as have learned from it to go 
and drink of the fountain of living waters, of the waters 
which are like a well-spring in the heart of them who 
drink, this thirst is the symbol of a spiritual communion 
sweet beyond all else. 





THE SECRET OF CHRISTIAN EXPERIENCE.’ 
BY W. ROBERTSON NICOLL. 
From The British Weekly (London), July 8, 1897. 


(In two parts.) 


ParT I. 


In his most beautiful book, “ Grace Abounding,”’ 
Bunyan speaks as follows: ‘‘ Upon a day the good 
providence of God did cast me to Bedford, to work on 
my calling ; and in one of the streets of that Zown, I 
came where there were three or four poor Women sit- 
ting at a door in the sun, and talking about the things 
of God ; and being now willing to hear them discourse 
I drew near to hear what they said, for I was now a 
brisk Talker also myself in the matters of Religion. 
But I may say J heard, but I understood not ; for they 
were far above, out of my reach. Their talk was 
about a new Birth, the work of God on their hearts, 
also how they were convinced of their miserable state 
by nature. They talked how God had visited their 
souls with His love in the Lord Fesus, and with what 
words and promises they had been refreshed, comfort- 
ed, and supported against the temptations of the Devil. 
Moreover they reasoned of the suggestions and tempta- 
tions of Satan in particular ; and told to each other by 
which they had been afflicted, and how they were 


? Address delivered at the close of the Session, Theological College, 
Bala, Wales, July rst. 
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borne up under his assaults. They also discoursed of 
their own wretchedness of heart, of their unbelief, 
and did contemn, slight, and abhor their own right- 
eousness, as filthy and insufficient to do them any 
good. And methought they spake as if joy did make 
them speak; they spake with such pleasantness of 
Scripture language, and with such appearance of grace 
in all they said, that they were to me as if they had 
found a new world, as if they were people that dwelt 
alone, and were not to be reckoned among their neigh- 
bours.’’ You observe the characteristics of this experi- 
ence. These saints were conscious of the love of God 
in Christ Jesus. They were conscious of the defences 
they received against the assaults of the Wicked One. 
They were conscious also of their own wretchedness 
of heart and unbelief, and did utterly contemn, slight, 
and abhor their own righteousness. And the result 
and outcome of this mixed experience was an exuber- 
ant joy, and such an appearance of grace as made 
their hearer desire a place among them. They ap- 
peared to him to have found the new world. It is 
this combination of joy and wretchedness that has to be 
explained. In a day when ethical ty es. prevails, 
in a day when some profess to have found a perfect 
victory over sin, and others not less loudly speak as if 
sin should permanently darken the believer's life, it 
may be well for us to ask whether the experience of 
these women of Bedford is not the normal and apos- 
tolic type, whether it is true that in the end our best 
righteousness is to be utterly contemned, slighted, 
and abhorred, whether it is true that to the last we 
must speak of our own wretchedness of heart and un- 
belief, and whether in spite of all this we may not re- 
joice in God through our Lord Jesus Christ. 


I. 


In the first place what is supremely important to a 
minister is that he should have a message. Other 
things are by no means to be despised. He should be 
taught how to express that message in the speech of 
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his day, and in its relations to the varying aspects of 
thought. The vindication of theological colleges is 
mainly to be found in this, and nearly all wise Chris- 
tians are of opinion that the education of preachers, so 
far from being lowered, ought to be made much more 
thorough than it is. Melanchthon in his day and 
Westcott in ours have specially brought out as against 
pietists that Christianity is appointed for the trans- 
figuration of the human in every department, that the 
worlds of science and art and literature are accessible 
to the mind of Christ, and that the crowns of these 
kingdoms also should be set on His royal head. But I 
do not think it is needful to dwell on this, but rather 
to insist on the other side that the preacher without a 
definite message, no matter how well furnished other- 
wise, is necessarily impotent. Rely upon it that the 
people of Wales, who have listened to the noblest pul- 

it eloquence in the world, do not ask from you secu- 
ar teaching. As time passes they will ask for it less 
than ever. It is by slow and piecemeal deepening of 
the great Divine thoughts that the spring of life rises 
and abides in our churches. No teaching that is pure- 
ly ethical or intellectual, or the result of the exercise 
of the human reason, will do other than lay waste the 
supernatural Church that 1s redeemed by the blood of 
the Lamb. 

Further, this message is always a secret given by 
the Holy Ghost, and blessed by the Holy Ghost. No 
book, no earthly teacher, can ever impart that hidden 
wisdom without which your ministry must be a thing 
of nought. You mustin your inmost souls live through 
the struggle and the victory. Nothing avails at all in 
this connection except an immediate and original ex- 

erience of salvation. Dr. Dale hastold us how, when 
e was a mere youth on his knees, and in keen distress 
about his personal salvation he first read through the 
‘* Anxious Inquirer.’’ ‘‘ Night after night I waited 
with eager impatience for the house to become still, 
that in undisturbed solitude I might agonise over the 
book which has taught so many to trust in God.’’ It 
is through anguish and fear for the most part, and al- 
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ways through anxiety and eagerness, that we are led 
to that quiet trust in Christ in which we find rest and 
strength, and through which we are enabled by the 
Holy ” to teach other souls to forsake sin and live 
for God. I ought to say that the Christian secret is 
with us a secret that has to be told. We are not with 
Newman, who denounced the practice of preaching 
the Atonement to the unconverted, who declared that 
the preacher should connect the Gospel with natural 
religion, and mark out obedience to the moral law as 
the ordinary means of attaining a Christian faith. We 
stand with St. Paul, who delivered first of all that 
Christ died for our sins according to the Scriptures, 
and rose again on the third day. 

Again, we accept apostolic doctrine and apostolic 
experience as normal. Of the attempt made in our 
time to disparage the teaching of the Apostles, in fa- 
vour of the teaching of Christ, I will only say that 
when we are done with the Gospels we are not done 
with Christ. One might imagine from certain writers 
that the subject of one part, the golden part, of the 
New Testament was Christ, and that the subject of the 
remaining part was some one or something else. You 
know that it is otherwise, that the Apostles, rightly or 
wrongly, spoke of nothing but Christ. They used the 
intensest expressions to describe their relation to Him, 
that relation of utter humility, obedience, trust, wor- 
ship, intimacy, which almost passed into complete 
identification. They speak without a doubt not only 
of the Christ of Palestine, but of the Christ who died 
and rose again. They profess to know through the 
revelation of the Holy Ghost the far-reaching signifi- 
cance of Christ’s death. More than this, they claim to 
have penetrated the veil which hides the risen Lord in 
heaven. They protess to know how He fulfils His 
office as a minister of the sanctuary, and of the true 
tabernacle which the Lord pitched, and not man. 
Now I have simply to say that their claims are either 
true or false. On these subjects no man may speak 
without the spirit of revelation. All human imagin- 
ings and suppositions are as idle as the chattering of 
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sparrows. We have therefore to say either that we 
have no light, that the so-called revelation may be can- 
celled, that we must not concern ourselves with it, 
that we must content ourselves with the imitation of 
our Lord’s earthly life, or else we must admit that the 
Holy Ghost glorified Christ by taking of His and show- 
ing it to the Apostles. What is not competent is to 
sit in judgment on what is either a revelation or a de- 
ception, and try to part it into false and true. The 
Apostles must in the nature of the case be trusted all 
in all or not at all. What we know is that when Chris- 
tian doctrine has been made the living thing, when 
swelling hearts and conquering souls have been sub- 
dued by the Divine grace and mercy, it has been by 
those who, like the reformers, gloried in being par to 
ars of the Apostles. 

Once more, in discussing these subjects, in main- 
taining that there is a normal Christian faith, we are 
not judging those from whose theology we dissent. If 
St. Paul himself said ‘‘ we prophesy in part,’’ surely 
all of us may say the same thing. There are those 
who have laid passionate hold on certain aspects of the 
faith to the neglect of others, who lived in the very 
household and court of God, and at whose feet we 
may well sit in great humility. What we must say in 
such cases is, ‘‘ He appeared unto them in another 
form.”’ In His full-orbed glory Christ appears to His 
people’s hearts as their Representative and their Sub- 
stitute, the Priest and the Victim. But there are 
those to whom He is rather a personal Friend, one to 
whom they turn in hours of need for inspiration and 
succour. They know Christ after this manner, although 
they do not know Him seinen Still, it is the busi- 
ness of preachers of the Gospel to seek after the full 


Gospel of the full Christ, and to mark divergencies 
from it even when they thankfully admit that these 
divergencies have often been used by God for the 
clearer understanding of His truth, and for the rescue 
of Christian doctrines which are in peril of obscura- 
tion. 
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Il. 


Let us now turn to the Christian experience of the 
Reformation, and enquire how far it conformed with 
that related by Bunyan. In the endlessly instructive 
spiritual history of Luther we find that with him, from 
first to last, justification by faith was the article ofa 
standing or falling Church. Everything he said was 
contained in it, that he taught and urged against the 
devil through his whole life. What was it that led 
Luther to this great truth, and what did it experi- 
mentally mean for him? It meant the satisfaction of 
the else unappeasable inquietude for sin which drove 
him from the Church of Rome. If he had been seek- 
ing peace with man or peace with the Church, his ob- 
ject would have been attained with comparative ease. 
But he was seeking a far greater thing. He was ask- 
ing for peace with God. He knew that this peace was 
not to be found by grants from the Church, or by the 
accumulated merits of his ascetic practices. He need- 
ed something that would atone for the guilt of the 
past. He needed a righteousness which of himself he 
could never attain. He found in Christ the true obla- 
tion and satisfaction for his sins. He found that in 
Christ he was delivered from all guilt, that Christ does 
with our sins just as though He had committed them, 
and therefore they are swallowed and drowned in 
Him. One of the great errors of modern Evangelical- 
ism has been to identify justification with pardon. 
Justification is more than pardon. It means something 
that is done once for all, and the shelter of which falls 
alike upon past, present, and future. It does not mean 
simply that the believer is restored to the favour of 
God, and that the penalty of the law is remitted. It 
does not mean that Christ’s work rendered the remis- 
sion of sin possible. It means that the believer is de- 
livered from condemnation by the satisfaction of the 
law, and that the law no longer condemns, but acquits 
and pronounces just. Any doctrine short of this de- 
prives the life of peace. We receive in justification 
the present and unchangeable forgiveness of sins 
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through the blood of the Atonement. Great is the 
message of forgiveness, and I should not deny but far 
rather maintain that it includes more than is commonly 
imagined. Who, it has been asked, can put into wren 
intelligible to the mere understanding what it is that 
he seeks when he says, ‘‘ Forgive ?’’ We can say only 
what it is not. Weare sure only that none who from 
his heart has breathed the prayer, whether into a Di- 
vine or human ear, has ever meant by it merely “‘ Re- 
mit the due penalty, help me to escape suffering.”’ 
What he does mean it is impossible perhaps to put into 
other words, but we may be certain that it is some- 
thing that none can confer who cannot also condemn. 
Justification is more even than forgiveness, and faith in 
the forgiveness of sins is not mere faith in an imper- 
sonal word of Christ, but a confiding resignation in the 
living Christ as Reconciler. In Him faith lays hold of 
high priestly love. The Christ who brings us justifi- 
cation enters into living relation with us. He enters 
in through the dark soul’s door, and the Lord sups 
with His children, and they with Him. We cannot 
originate the new life or confer it on ourselves. We 
discover it in Christ, to Whom we are united by the 
faith that justifies. Faith asis said by Dorner involves 
love, and good works are present in principle. There 
is a logical but not an actual severance between justifi- 
cation by faith and that union with Christ which is the 
source of sanctification. It is the union between man 
and Christ that makes Christ the propitiation, and 
without such a union we could not have the remission 
of sins. It is also through this union with Christ that 
we attain His likeness. It is not merely that Christ 
influences. Itis not that the heart turns resolutely from 
evil and the world of darkness, and dares the toil and 
the endeavour by which it attains the world of light. 
It is not that Christ acts upon us as one soul acts upon 
another. Wordsworth says that the mission of the poet 
is to add sunshine to daylieks, and we have all known 
those spirits in whose neighbourhood thought seemed 
clearer, feeling stronger, the whole being stimulated 
and vivified. But the Apostles were not satisfied with 
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that. They knew that not in that way could these 
dim, infirm, half-blinded natures be conformed to the 
Image of the Son. It was true that the passions and 
the forces of their life were drawn to Christ. But that 
was not enough. In the spiritual order Christ is the 
Vine and we are the branches. The life of the Vine is 
active in all its members. Christ in the fullest sense is 
related to us, for we are rooted in Him, and our true 
life is lower even than our deepest consciousness. It 
is not on our own resources, enriched as they may be 
through Divine grace, that we rely; it is a deeper 
depth ; a depth to express which language is taxed and 
exhausted. The fact is no less than this, that the 
springs of our life and power lie outside of ourselves 
in Christ, are independent of the changes in our per- 
sonal condition, and furnish us witha joy and astrength 
which it is out of our power to understand or account 
for save as we know that His infinitude is under our 
finitude, that we are rooted in the Eternal Son. 

Now that we have put together those two doctrines 
of justification by faith and of union with Christ, what 
is the result? Is it an experience of unmixed serenity 
and triumph? No. There is one relation, our new 
covenant relation to God, which continues well or- 
dered in all things and sure. Through all changes in 
the life of the Christian it remains the same. The 
righteousness of Christ has been imputed to us, that 
righteousness which God’s righteousness requires Him 
to require, and who shall lay anything to the charge 
of God’s elect when it is God that justifeth ? But it is 
otherwise in our own personal conflict with sin. The 
life which is joined to Christ has for its instrument an 
organisation which is disordered and impaired. De- 
fects of intellect, weaknesses of the body, and an im- 
perfectly disciplined conscience obstruct the perfect 
manifestation of the grace and beauty and strength of 
the Divine life. The new nature is fiercely assailed by 
the world, the flesh, and the devil. More than that: 
when we discover our union with Christ we are op- 
pressed as we never were by the feeling of our own 
imperfection, of our own infinite distance from God. 
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The nearer we come to God, the greater seems the in- 
terval between His righteousness and our unrighteous- 
ness. The sense of sin grows as the sin itself dimin- 
ishes. It aches, and throbs, and burns in the heart. 
We utterly contemn, slight, and abhor our own 
righteousness. We have rejected it, cast it away as 
the ground of our justification before God, and after 
Sponge it appears further and further from the 

ivine thought and ideal. Besides, though God for- 
gives us, we do not forgive ourselves. The pain of 
old sin burns through all the fog of the past even when 
we are loosed from our past in Hisown blood. What, 
then, is the relation of the righteousness of faith to the 
righteousness of life? It is this—that the conscious- 
ness of peace and even joy in God is perfectly con- 
sistent with a consciousness of sin, not only not van- 
ishing, but even becoming more intense. Fellowship 
with Christ by faith and the faithfulness of Christ come 
up and atone for our imperfection before God, and are 
the pledge and seal of our ultimate perfection. And so 
comes that strange life which believers know, the 
humiliation of ill deserts with the assurance of God's 
love, the sense of unworthiness with the sense of 
peace, happy confidence with humble self-distrust, the 
self-renunciation and the self-abasement which gleam 
and burn through all the writings of the Apostles, and 
which make the normal Christian experience. 





A STUDY IN STEWARDSHIP. 
BY C. H. MOSCRIP, D.D. 


From 7he Standard (Chicago), July 17, 1897. 






‘* Occupy till I come.’’—Luke 19: 13. 


Occupy means use, traffic with or do business with. 
The connection shows what was to form the stock in 
trade. The pound is the gift of Christ. What this 
gift is is set forth in other passages of Scripture. 
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Speaking to the woman at the well Jesus said (John 
4:10): “‘If thou knewest the gift of God... he 
would have given thee living water.” Paul also de- 
fines the gift (Rom. 6:23) when he says: ‘‘ But the 

ift of God is eternal life through Jesus Christ our 

ord.’”’ The gift of eternal life in its broadest sense, 
including not only a changed nature, but also all that 
belongs to the exercise of spiritual functions—the work 
of the Holy Spirit, the general grace of God and spe- 
cial manifestation of this grace in life and character ; 
together with the material resources we possess is in- 
cluded in the divine gift. 

All this is a gift, not a possession. No thought of 
ownership or property rights enters the mind of a ser- 
vant. The terms of the contract by which he is invest- 
ed with authority forbids this. Trade with this is the 
injunction : Do business with my resources till 1 come. 
The servant is made factor, notowner. His rights are 
those of a steward, not of a possessor. His duties are 
not those of enjoyment, but of stewardship. 

The parable is introduced by the statement, ‘‘ The 
Son of man is come to seek and to save that which was 
lost.’” The multitude thought that now he would de- 
liver his people and establish the kingdom. But Jesus 
knew what yet lay between them and that day of joy. 
He takes them into the mountain of privilege and 
shows them the way by which the kingdom is to 
come. Their poor blinded eyes could not see the way. 
We, in this hour of honor, do not see it very clearly. 
It is growing clearer, however, and we see it to be the 
way of faithful stewardship. The Christian service 
reaches its highest realization in this. 

Faithful stewardship is the crowning ministry. This 
thought grows clearer when we consider : 


I. THE NATURE OF THE GIFT. 


And this is (1) the power to make increase. Every 
servant that obeyed his Lord found his gift multiply- 
ing in his hands. As the bread multiplied in the hands. 
of the disciples while they gave to the hungry people, 
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so the pound traded in for Christ multiplies in the 
hands of the faithful steward. The lost are on every 
hand hungering and thirsting for the heavenly manna 
and the living water. He who uses the resources 
God has given him in accomplishing the business for 
which the Son of man came into the world, will find 
those resources, material and spiritual, filled with life's 

ower of increase. There is propagative power lying 
idle through our refusal to do ecuane forGod. Stew- 
ardship is a propagative process of life. 

The nature of the gift is seen in the fact that : (2) 
It is contrary to human ideas. The world’s quarrel 
with Christianity is that it does not provide what 
pleases the aiid mind. Every one would trade 
for God if such traffic would bring what pleased the 
flesh and sense. The reason men do not choose God 
comes out in the reply of the wicked servant, ‘‘ I knew 
thee, thou art an austere man.”’ ‘‘ When we came to 
settlement you would have demanded what was mine. 
Because I had not done as you expected me to do, 
you would have condemned me.”” The conception we 
ave of God reveals our spirit. It determines what 
we do. Thereal governing principle of being is shown 
in the soul’s attitude toward God. The work of the 
faithful steward must be in opposition to the spirit of 
the world. Stewardship is a witness against the 
world. 

(3) The gift has the power of transformation. - Men 
in every age have had troubled dreams of some ele- 
ment that would transform the base and ignoble things 
of life into the noble and true. The secret evades 
human search. God has lodged it with the faithful 
steward. ‘‘ Make to yourselves friends of the mam- 
mon of unrighteousness !’’ We obey this injunction 
when as faithful stewards we seek to use the gifts of 
God for the salvation of the lost. Christianity takes 
the products of the field and loom and mine and 
changes them into institutions that relieve humanity’s 
burdens, educate men’s intellects and build up char- 
acters in the likeness of Christ. Stewardship is for the 
education of the believer. 
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The argument is strengthened when we remember 
that 


Il. STEWARDSHIP IS THE CONDITION OF POSSESSION, 


For (1) not to use proves that one has not possessed. 
This will be the terror of judgment. ‘‘ Take from him 
the pound.”’ But they say he has ten already. And 
the reply came clear and decisive. Learn the princi- 
ple of judgment. He who held the gift and did not 
use it never possessed it. ‘‘ From him that hath not 
shall be taken away even that he hath. While to 
every one who has obeyed my command and whoso 
has come into possession of the ten pounds, to such 
shall be given.”’ Faithful stewardship crowns because 
it gains possession of the gift. 

(2) To use for self is corruption. Perhaps that word 
should be corrupting. That would seem to make the 
gift produce the corruption. This cannot be. It is 
the attempt of a false nature to use the heavenly gift 
which secures the sad results. The corruption which 
follows is simply the result of that which was in the 
nature. The being which cannot use the gift has in 
itself the seeds of decay. ‘‘ He that soweth to the 
flesh,”’ z.¢., who uses everything for selfish ends, ‘* shall 
of the flesh,” z.e., out of this selfish use, ‘‘ reap corrup- 
tion.’’ Faithful stewardship saves life to the highest 
uses and destiny. 

(3) Not to traffic robs God. ‘‘ That I might have 
received mine own with usury.’’ God made the world 
and man, and devised the plan of salvation for his own 
glory. When the divine ag! is frustrated God is 
dispossessed of his rights. To use for selfish ends or 
to practice that false righteousness which refuses to 
use because unwilling to accept the conditions is to 
keep God from his own. We are guilty because we 
pervert from its meaning the thing God made to be 
to the praise of his glory. Stewardship gives God his 
own. 

We come to a deeper reason still when we consider 
the fact that : 
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III]. SrEWARDSHIP IS THE PROOF OF CHARACTER. 


It is not too much to say that God hates selfishness 
and that selfishness is the root of sin. God must es- 
tablish the fact that they who possess his gift shall have 
characters fitted for such possession. He therefore 
imposes atest. The test is stewardship. 

(1) Necessity for the test. God does not wish 
automatons. He wants people to serve him whose 
hearts are in the work. The only way in which this 
can be established is by giving opportunity for expres- 
sion. Those who have indeed received the pound will 
establish the fact in their use of it as God directs. 
Their real purpose comes to the surface in service. 
Stewardship is the evidence of life. 

(2) Stewardship inheres in character. That might 
be said the other way. It would be true to say that 
character expresses itself in stewardship. There is a 
distinction which may be worth noting. To bea faith 
ful servant is proved by our use of the pound. But 
we are faithful as stewards because the very nature of 
stewardship pertains to our inner spirit. Does it come 
with the gift? It may be. At least those who truly 
received the gift began to use it for God. It is the 
nature of sonship to be concerned for the Father. 
Stewardship is the disposition of life, life’s inner pur- 

ose. 

(3) Faithful stewardship is recognized by God. One 
fact should not be forgotten. The traffic was pursued 
in the absence of the Lord. It is a great thing to be 
sustained by God’s presence. There is a sense of God 
that is the life of service. There is also an absence of 
God that is essential to the proof of service. Char- 
acter comes to the surface in such an experience. To 
be true to God in the dark is loyalty. There is an ab- 
sence of God that is death. There is also an absence 
of God that is a source of life. When we enter the 
cloud we may not be conscious of God, yet the light is 
in the cloud though we see it not. The true service 
of an absent God is blessed in the fuller revelation of 
him. It is a coming to the light. 
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And God sees not the fruits. They are his no more. 
He puts them out of his possession when he finds those 
whose characters, divinely given yet truly, genuinely 
self-developed, fit them for the gift and its fruitage. 
God sees the white soul, the divine likeness. He 
looketh on the heart. Stewardship is the character 
likeness of God. 





A PASTORAL EXPERIENCE. 


BY EDWARD N,. PACKARD, D.D. 
From 7he Jndependent (New York), July 8, 1897. 


In The Independent of August 27th, 1896, and again 
in the issue of December 31st of the same year, Dr. 
James M. Gray gave an account of the ‘‘ Keswick 
teachings,’’ as they have been reproduced in the sum- 
mer gatherings at Northfield, under the leadership of 
Prebendary Webb-Peploe, Dr. F. B. Meyer and 
others. These articles arrested my attention, although 
the literature of the so-called Oxford Movement of 1874 
had been familiar for years, and 1 was not without ac- 
quaintance with the admirable devotional books of 
Andrew Murray. It had not been possible for me to 
attend any of the various conventions for the deepen- 
ing or heightening of the Christian life, and yet, through 
Dr. Gray’s article and other material, 1 felt sufficiently 
at home with the subject to call the attention of our- 
church to it and to raise the question whether there 
might not be something worth our knowing in it. 

With the opening of the present year came Mr. 
Moody’s request for the general observance of the 
whole month of January for self-examination, more 
pungent preaching and united prayer on the part of 
the churches to learn what the will of the Lord is for 
us in these days. After two wecks’ notice, to give 
every one time to consider the matter, our church 
voted to hold special meetings through January, and 
I set about preparing to lead as best 1 might. Two 
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copies of Northfield Echoes for 1895 fell into my hands 
at that time, and I found the Missionary Review of the 
World beginning to publish a valuable series of articles 
upon the Oxford-Brighton movement, the Keswick 
Conventions, the China Inland Mission, and other 
allied but distinct movements to return to the primi- 
tive type of faith and missionary labor. It is, perhaps, 
fair to say, as | am recording simply an experience in 
pastoral work, that I had been preaching through the 
autumn of 1896 a series of sermons on Sunday morn- 
ings upon the structure and life of the early Church, 
as set forth in the Book of Acts, and the contrasts, 
established without effort on my part, between the 
simple, believing, self-sacrificing, praiseful churches 
of the morning time of the faith and our present con- 
ditions was itself impressive. It had not been without 
a radical change in certain of my own views of doc- 
trine and practice. With this material at hand I de- 
termined to make use of the Keswick teachings in our 
special meetings, and I honestly endeavored to realize 
in myself what I was about to press upon the church. 
lt was a case where the physician had to know the dis- 
ease personally and use the remedy on himself before 
he could commend it to others with any show of suc- 
cess. Or, as Chaucer says: 


‘* But Cristes lore and his apostles twelve 
He taughte, and first he folwed tt him-selve.” 


I found nothing in the entire range of the teachings 
at Northfield which is not scriptural, wholesome, ra- 
tional and delightful. 

The meetings—five nights a week through January 
and four a week through February—took this shape, 
almost without our own planning ; all were urged to 
bring their Bibles with them, and it was our practice 
to make large use of them by reading in unison ex- 
tended or short passages in illustration of the doctrine 
before us. We read from the Old and New Testa- 
ments, as the case might be. The effect was remark- 
able. Many who felt unequal to taking any other part 
joined in these readings. New light fell upon the 
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words as they were read with some one point in view. 
It came about that the same classic passages returned 
as we moved on and became more familiar. The out- 
line of doctrine was in substance as follows: The giv- 
ing up definitely of every known sin and the abandon- 
ment of every recognized ‘* weight” in the Christian 
life ; the surrender of the self-centered life; the en- 
thronement of Christ as Lord of the Will—Master as 
well as Saviour ; the reception of the Holy Spirit asa 
recognized and abiding guide and sanctifier, and last 
and hardest to realize of all, the recognition of Christ 
dwelling within, the hope of glory. High themes, all 
of them ; but we did not turn back from them! Per- 
haps three-quarters of an hour was given to the study 
of the doctrine and the readings, and then came a time 
for personal testimonies, questionings and replies, and 
prayers. Frequently the whole company of seventy- 
five or more knelt together while a few led ; but one 
evening about a short prayers followed each 
other rapidly for definite objects. The form of the 
meetings encouraged great freedom, and women who 
had never before been heard in the chapel found their 
tongues loosed and they were speaking without fear 
or thought of themselves. All formality vanished and 
no two meetings were alike, save in their spirit. 

Of course the preaching of the Sabbaths only focal- 
ized the teachings of the week, and preparation for it 
was made in a short time on Saturday. If one imag- 
ines that the preaching was upon the engaging and de- 
lightful themes of advanced Christian faith he is much 
mistaken. Common and deadly sins among Christians 
were repeatedly held up with marked effect. The har- 
boring of old grudges between individuals and families, 
overreaching in business, obtaining revenues from 
questionable investments and properties, desecrated 
Sabbaths, family contests over property, meanness in 
giving, and especially the unforgiving spirit which cuts 
off the effect of prayer; these were themes preached 
upon. Many found a wholly new and delightful re- 
lease from bondage and were reconverted, if we can 
use the term without exactness. Reconciliations took 
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ama between prominent members of the church. 
ecret estrangements among families came to light. 
Some of those who came into the realization of the 
Keswick teachings are not only active to-day in ordi- 
nary church work, but engaged nightly in mission 
work in the city. Many have found their Bibles to be 
new to them. 

While few conversions took place, the church is 
better prepared to secure conversions at a later date. 
We retain the reading of the Bible in unison, and find 
it holds us down to definite teachings, and stimulates 
prayer and faith. 

o call the churches back to the Word of God, to 
hold up high ideals of Christian privilege within scrip- 
tural limits, to encourage one another to trust and 
obey ; all this cannot tail to bring lasting gains to an 
church that sits down and counts the cost and is will. 
ing to take the time and the trouble involved. 1 would 
not advise any brother minister to take up this line of 
things unless he is willing, if need be, to be torn to 
pieces spiritually and be made whole in the same way 
in which he wishes others to be transformed. The 
process is an expensive one, attended with large re- 
sults which no one can foresee. 

Plymouth Church, Syracuse, N. Y. 





PERSONAL PIETY IN HOT WEATHER. 
From The Christian Advocate (New York), July 15, 1897. 


TuHaT the influence of excessive heat upon the intel- 
lect and upon the emotions, and consequently upon the 
will, is great and often hurtful, few can doubt. The 
sun hath in it the power of death and of life. In its 
extreme effects it may derange the mind and set on 
fire the passion of anger ; and continuous heat, accom. 
panied by sleepless or restless nights, may transform a 
naturally amiable disposition into a spirit of impatience 
and petulance. 
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The conscientious Christian finds therefore the need 
of watchfulness and self-denial. One cross word may 
break an already fainting heart ; one unworthy sus- 
picion bitterly expressed may seriously impair, if not 
destroy, influence over another. Times of relaxation 
are times of danger. Periods of leisure often bring to 
the surface passions supposed to be extinct, as the 
ashes removed from the hearth sometimes blaze up 
hours after they have been supposed to be cold. The 
inconveniences of home seem harder to bear, and the 
disappointments of those who have sought relief in 
change often defeat the object of a journey. 

Temptation to neglect the regular duties of piety is 
not wanted ; one sinks wearily upon the bed, the even- 
ing prayer omitted or cut short, and rises in the morn- 
ing with more interest in the bath than in devotion ; 
the reading of the word at the family altar and the 
supplication that follows may be omitted because the 
family come one by one, and languidly, to the morn- 
ing repast ; or, restricted to a single room in a moun- 
tain or sea-shore resort, there seems to be no oppor- 
tunity. 

The results are serious. One cannot play fast and 
loose with devotional habits. They are the hardest to 
form, and the most dependent upon regularity ; the 
can be lost with a facility in inverse ratio to the diff- 
culty with which when lost they are resumed. When 
comes the Lord’s Day, ‘‘ There will be but few at 
church, the minister may feel the heat and the sermon 
be dull; it cannot be sinful for me to sit upon the 
piazza to-day and catch what breeze there is,’’ may be 
thought and acted upon by a man who would walk 
miles on Saturday or Monday, or sit hours in a close, 
hot counting-room to earn a few dollars; or by a 
woman who would array herself in the best she had 
and shut herself in the parlor to entertain some favored 
friend who might call on Saturday or Monday. 

If away from home, a Christian may yield to the 
temptation of SATAN or—not to impose upon that mys- 
terious being anything for which he is not responsible 
—to a temptation engendered by his own spirit, to 
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say, “ No one knows me here, and I shall do no harm 
by my example if I do not attend church.” 

Hot weather brings no excuse for neglecting family 
or private devotions, and not until its effects actually 
disqualify one for exertion is it a reason for remaining 
away from the house of Gop. The truly devout will 
say, ‘ If I am ever needed, it is to-day.”’ 

During the heated term there are opportunities to 
prove one’s devotion to one’s self as well as to others. 
What is done when it is easy to do it may be the effect 
of mere habit. The time is pre-eminently suited to 
meditation. Reflection is an exercise of pure intellect, 
and it is hard for one to keep his mind fastened upon 
one thing when the temperature is high, but medita- 
tion is a blending of head and heart; the ideas float 
through the mind, and as they do so they touch the 
mystic springs of affection; so that one can discern 
the delightful meaning of the words, ‘‘ My meditation 
in Him shall be sweet.”’ 

There are unusual opportunities for conversation at 
home and abroad. It is a period of leisure, and a gen- 
uine Christian should avail himself of it. Do not im- 
agine that the subject of religion is distasteful. Rarely 
will it be found unwelcome if the heart of the Christian 
responds to the words of his mouth or gives richness 
to the flow from his lips. It was the saying of a man 
now deceased that he never was so well listened to 
upon personal religion, as upon the wide piazzas of a 
summer hotel ; saat we could readily believe it, for we 
saw him hold almost entranced a number of cultivated 
ladies and gentlemen, ready to listen to him by the 
hour in simple but beautiful narratives of personal ex- 

erience and the marvelous changes that a religious 
ife had made in some frivolous, some unhappy, and 
some overtaxed friend of his. Our Lord Himself said, 
“Come ye yourselves apart into a desert place, and 
rest awhile ; for there were many coming and going, 
and they had no leisure so much as to eat,’’ but He 
did not suspend His conversation or His devotion in 
the desert place. Frequently the good seed of the 
kingdom is better received when the sowing of it is 
unexpected. 




















THE PERILS OF SPIRITUALITY. 3It 

Should not — genuine Christian resolve to seek 
access to some soul this summer, that he may lead him 
in the way everlasting ? 





THE PERILS OF SPIRITUALITY. 


FORMALISM is one of the besetting sins against which 
a Christian minister has constantly to be on his guard. 
It is his duty to show an interest in the material and 
spiritual welfare of his parishioners. He loses caste 
in the eyes of his congregation, if he does not manifest 
this interest on proper occasions, even when he does 
not feel it. Unless a minister is exceedingly watchful 
of himself, and keeps his genuine interest in men “ up 
to concert pitch,’’ he will find that he is inevitably 
forming a professional attitude toward his fellows 
which is at the widest remove from the true spirit of 
brotherliness that Christianity enjoins. 

More than this, the obligation that a minister is 
under of preaching one or two sermons and leading 
several devotional meetings each week is a prodigious 
strain upon thorough-going sincerity. Unless he is a 
very remarkable man, there will be occasions when his 
service is purely formal. His heart is not init. He 
says what he is expected to say, but his words are not 
inspired by the thought and sentiment which corre- 
spond to them. There are times when it is positive 
cruelty to compel a man to say anything : he is not in 
the mood forit. But Sunday and the mid-week prayer- 
meeting come around with an inexorable demand for 
Christian thought and feeling, and the man cannot give 
it. He gives all he has, and that is—words. It is 
sometimes said that the work of a minister is pecul- 
iarly favorable for growth in Christian character. 
There are spiritual temptations in the ministry of ap- 
palling strength ; and not the least of them is the temp- 
tation to professionalism, to formalism, which, yielded 
to, forms a habit of insincerity. 

This peril of the ministry sles assails churches ; and, 
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the more spiritual their standards of thought and ac- 
tion, the more insidious it is. A thoroughly evangeli- 
cal and spiritual church is aware that it should have 
certain interests and do certain things in the commu- 
nity. When the tide of genuine spiritual life is at low 
ebb, the outward manifestation of devotion to these 
concerns may not show decline. The sentiment is 
that the work should be maintained, and it is kept up 
from a sense of loveless duty. 

It is a grave error to suppose that peculiar engage- 
ment in spiritual things, either for individuals or for 
churches, is a condition exempt from snares. We need 
constantly to remind ourselves that it is only as words, 
forms, interests, and activities are plump full of the 
inward life and power which they are supposed to em- 
body that they can be prevented from corrupting those 
who employ them. The Christian life is like the flight 
of a bird: when effort ceases, a fall begins. What, 
then, is the defence against these temptations? There 
is only one—the continued reception of the divine gift. 
The Christian life is not simply an initial impulse that, 
once received, may be trusted to work itself out. The 
uniform representation of the New Testament is that 
the believer holds a vital relation to Christ, like that of 
a branch to the vine. Spiritual gifts, like the manna 
in the wilderness, are to be received day by day. We 
can no more sustain a vigorous and true Christian life 
without this daily food than the body can receive to- 
day the sustenance for weeks to come. The cure for 
ministerial or church formalism is the constant influx 
of the divine Life into human souls.—7he Watchman, 
Boston. 
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NOTES FROM DR. HORT’S ‘‘ THE CHRIS- 
TIAN ECCLESIA.”’ 


BY THE REV. W. EDWARD CHADWICK, M.A., ST. PAUL’S 
VICARAGE, SALE, MANCHESTER. 


From The Expository Times (Edinburgh), July, 1897. 


IN addition to a masterly treatment of its main sub- 
ject, this valuable book offers some most suggestive 
expository comments upon a large number of impor- 
tant passages in the New Testament, to which the 
author has occasion to refer in the course of his inves- 
tigations. If any one will take the index, and then 
refer back to the treatment of the different verses in 
the text of the book, he cannot fail to be struck with 
the wealth of new or improved light thrown upon the 
meaning of the many different words and sentences. 
As an example of what may be gleaned in this way, I 
propose to take five references, all chosen from the 
pastoral Epistles— 

1. 1 Tim. i. 18 (pp. 181-184).—Dr. Hort here pleads 
for the nga of the margin of the R. V.: ‘ The 
prophecies which led the way to thee, that in them 
(z.¢. in their power) thou mayest war the good war- 
fare,’ as‘ much the most natural rendering.’ But he 
does not think the occasion referred to is that of ‘ the 
leaving behind at Ephesus.’ For such an occasion the 
phrase would be a‘ strong one.’ He thinks the refer- 
ence is rather to the call of Timothy during Paul’s 
second missionary journey, a time when he believes 
the apostle was greatly in need of —_ During that 
journey ‘ mysterious monitions, of the kind called 
prophetic,’ came to him, which ‘ taught him the course 
to take by which he should at last find a Divinely-pro- 
vided successor to Barnabas.’ When Paul reached 
Derbe and Lystra (xarnvrnoev, as of a ‘ goal’), ‘ the 
testimony which the young Timothy received from 
the brethren might wel seem to be a human echo of a 
Divine choice already notified by prophecy.’ 
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2. 1 Tim. iii. 1.—Dr. Hort here translates: ‘ If any 
man seeketh after ézzoxomns (a function of oversight) 
he desireth a good work. He, therefore, that hath 
oversight must need be free from reproach.’ To- 
gether with this translation, we should remember Dr. 

ort’s translation of Acts xx. 28: ‘ In which the Hol 
Spirit set you to have oversight’ (p. 99) ; and of Phil. 
i. 1: ‘ With them that have oversight and them that 
do service.’ From these and other passages in which 
the word occurs, and especially when they are read in 
connection with Titus i. 6-7 (which Dr. Hort explains, 
p- Ig1), ‘aman who is to be made an elder should be 
one whois avéyxAnros, for (yap) he that hath oversight 
must need be avéyxAnros as a steward of God,’ he 
argues that ézioxo7os is not a title of office capable of 
being used convertibly with zpeofvrepos, but is rather 
the description of a function. On page 195, Dr. Hort 
shows that ‘ we know singularly little about the actual 
functions,’ except from the word ‘ oversight’ and the 
phrase ‘have charge (éimeAnoeraz) of an Ecclesia of 
God.’ 

3. 1 Tim. iii. 14 f.—These two verses Dr. Hort ren- 
ders: ‘ These things 1 write to thee, hoping to come 
unto thee shortly ; but if I tarry long, that thou may- 
est know how men ought to behave themselves in a 
household of God, which is an Ecclesia of a living 
God, a pillar and stay of the truth.’ In support and 
illustration of this rendering, Dr. Hort adduces the 
following reasons :—(a) The ‘ house of God’ here 
spoken of is doubtless God's household. (f) ’Ava- 
orpépecOar: avactpogn, includes all conduct and de- 
meanour in converse with other men; here it is the 
converse of members of a household of which God is 
the Householder or Master. (y) ‘ The force of the 
words that follow is only weakened and diluted by 
treating the absence of articles as immaterial’ ; here 
a living God ‘implies a contrast with the true God 
made practically a dead deity by a lifeless and rigid 
form of religion.’ (6) ‘ There is no clear evidence that 
édpaiwyua ever means ‘ground,’ it is rather firma- 
mentum, a‘ stay’ or‘ bulwark.’ 
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‘St. Paul’s idea is that each living society of Chris- 
tian men is a pillar and stay of “ the truth,’ as an ob- 
ject of belief and a guide of life for mankind, each such 
Christian society bearing its part in sustaining and 
supporting the one truth common to all.’ 

4. 1 Tim. v. 17-18.—Of these two verses we have 
not only a most suggestive rendering, but upon them 
Dr. Hort makes certain comments which may prove 
of deep value, from different points of view, to both 
ministers and laymen in every section of the Christian 
Church. The rendering is as follows :—‘ Let the 
elders that preside excellently be counted worthy of 
double honour, especially they that labour (xozz@vres, 
work laboriously) in speech and teaching; for the 
Scripture saith, ‘‘ Thou shalt not muzzle an ox that 
treadeth out the corn,’’ and ‘‘ The labourer is worthy 
of his hire.’’’ JIposordres, Dr. Hort says, implies 
‘more than ruling’—a function common to all the 
elders,—and those who discharged this ‘ presiding’ 
excellently (xaA@;) are worthy of ‘an honour exceed- 
ing that due to their office.’ And ‘ special honour,’ 
St. Paul adds, is due to those elders, coming under 
this description, who labour in speech and teaching. 
Dr. Hort does not think the language ‘ suggests two 
separate and well-defined classes—teaching elders and 
non-teaching elders, but that teaching was the most 
important form in which guidance and superintendence 
were exercised.’ 

5. 1 Tim. iv. 14.— Neglect not the gracious gift 
(yapiopuaros) which is in thee, which was given thee, 
through prophecy with laying on of the hands of the 
body of Liders (rob zpeofurepiov). And, 2 Tim. i. 6: 
‘ For which cause I put thee in remembrance to wake 
into life (avat@aupeiv) the yaproua of God, which is 
in thee by the laying on of my hands ; for God gave us 
(you Timothy and me Paul, us the heralds of His Gos- 
pel) not a spirit of fearfulness, but of power and of 

ove and of chastened mind.’ Dr. Hort devotes a 
whole lecture (x.) to the New Testament use of the 
words yapis and yapioua, and then, again, in the next 
lecture (xi.) he dwells at some length on Timothy’s 
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yapioua. In lecture x. Dr. Hort notices that ‘ the 
associations connected with the term ‘‘ grace,’’ as in- 
herited by us from Latin theology, denoting a spir- 
itual power or influence, whether received by indi- 
viduals according to their need, or appropriated 
permanently to a sacred ordinance ora sacred office, 
whatever may be the truth of the idea in itself, are 
only misleading in the interpretation of the biblical 
language respecting yapis and yapioue.’ Then, from 
1 Tim. iv. 14, he concludes that the ‘ yapeoua in Timo- 
thy,’ ‘ was a special gift of God, a special fitness be- 
stowed by Him to enable Timothy to fulfil a distinc- 
tive function ’—' preaching the Gospel to those who 
had not heard it.’ Dr. Hort thinks that the context 
of 2 Tim. i. 6 ‘ excludes the thought of a yapiova meant 
specially for Ephesian administration or teaching. . . . 

he antecedents of Timothy’s yapiopa lay in the at- 
mosphere of unfeigned faith in which he had been bred 
up... and the waking of Timothy’s yapioua into 
fresh life, now desired by St. Paul, was to show itself in 
a spirit which should animate Timothy’s whole per- 
sonal being.’ 

Possibly Dr. Hort’s treatment of these words may 
seem less clear than some other parts of his work. 
But a careful study of lectures x. and xi., especially 
remembering these words, ‘[yap:opa] . . . is used to 
designate either what we call ‘‘ natural advantages,’ 
independent of any human process of acquisition, or 
advantages freshly received in the course of Provi- 
dence ; both alike being regarded as so many various 
free gifts from the Lord of men, and as designed by 
Him to be distinctive qualifications for rendering dis- 
tinctive services to men or to communities of men,’ 
will show that the apparent contradictions lie only on 
the surface, and that not only is the New Testament 
use of the words entirely consistent, but that it is 
opposed, as Dr. Hort contends, with the associations 
we have inherited from the Latin theology. 
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ConpuctTepD By Rev. CHaries R. Giuiett, LiIsRARIAN OF UNION 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


CHRISTIANITY AND IDEALISM. By JOHN WatsON, 
LL.D., Professor of Moral Philosophy in Queen’s 
University, Kingston, Canada. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. $1.25. 


‘* The present volume, though the first to come from 
the press, is in its proper order the second in a series 
of publications projected by the Philosophical Union 
of the University of California. Each volume in the 
series will in a manner represent the culmination of a 
group of studies prosecuted by the Union,”’ and “* will 
consist, mainly, of the contribution made to those 
studies by some thinker of note whose previous writ- 
ings have formed the nucleus of the year’s work, and 
who comes, at the invitation of the Union, to take in 

erson the chief and concluding part in the work.” 
nthe Union “ the positivist, the agnostic, the unset-. 
tled inquirer, all have their free expression and hear- 
ing,” though ‘‘ the dominant tone is affirmative and 
idealistic.’ In accordance, the first two volumes show 
‘*an advance from the question of Theism in general 
to the more specific question of Christian Theism, 
The present volume has for its theme the interdepen- 
dence of Christianity and Idealism ; of Christianity re- 
garded not as a historical theology, but as an ideal of 
conduct, and Idealism so stated as to become, in the 
author’s conviction, completely self-consistent, and 
thus expressive of a reason completely self-critical. 
Professor Watson argues, tacitly, that Christianity and 
Idealism, when each is duly understood, lend each 
other a stable support. From this point of view, no 
doubt, a large part of historical theology called Chris- 
tian will fall away, even of that which has been regard- 
ed as of the essence of Christianity, and Christianit 
will be seen as in its truth the new but abiding princi- 
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ple of personal and social action that marked a fresh 
and higher stage in human development, and that amid 
all foreign surroundings has ever since been the real 

rime mover in the progress of civilization. On the 
other hand, Idealism will assume the form proper to it 
as simply the philosophical expression of whatever is 
most characteristic of man in his animation by rational 
ideals.’’ Each will prove the other true, and ‘‘ intrin- 
sic in things as things historically are; both to be as- 

ects of that Reason which is the reality of the real. 

ecessary to this massive style of proof would be an 
exhibition of Christianity in its historical development 
out of and above earlier religions, especially Judaism 
and Hellenism, and an exhibition of Idealism as arising 
out of and over lower philosophies, surmounting in 
logically natural sequence Empiricism, Positivism, 
Agnosticism, and the successive inchoate or arrested 
forms of its own doctrine. To this course of argument 
the plan of the present work manifestly corresponds.”’ 

We have made these extracts from the “ introduc- 
tory note by the editor’’ because they clearly set forth 
the design and scope of the book and give the reader 
fair notice of that which he may expect. As a brief 
series of lectures it is too condensed for any but stu- 
dents familiar already with the details of the wide 
range of the discussion ; as given before a society or- 
ganized for the freest inquiry it will be unsatisfactory 
to those who think strictly in the forms of orthodox 
religion, and as secure in its philosophical position it 
will be unconvincing to those who think idealism misty 
and unreal. Not that any demand for unconditional 
acceptance is made, for the editor tells us that we 
must not suppose that ‘‘ it is regarded by the mem- 
bers’’ (of the Union) “ as a final solution of the grave 
questions, agitating our times.’’ But it will be quite 
valueless to the multitude who do not enter into those 
questions, but think the old solutions sufficient for our 
own, and indeed for all time. But for the minority 
who do enter into those questions and whose opinions 
are in the end to determine them the book will be of 
interest. 
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It is one of the signs of the times that the Philosophy 
of Religion is taking the place of Systematic Theology 
with intelligent laymen. The older discussions of 
dogma are dead, outside of theological seminaries, and 
yet the discussion of religious topics is as keen as ever ; 
but it is no longer as argument from selected proof 
texts and good and necessary deductions thapiraes: 
A discussion that shall help to convince must move 
in the free range of philosophy according to a method 
and a logic congenial to the ways of thought in our 
own age. What with biblical theology on the one side 
and the Philosophy of Religion on the other one may 
wonder what is to become of that which once was 
Queen of the Sciences. Even the pulpit is chary of 
doctrine and the pews respond most readily to preach- 
ing that is “ practical,’’ but, nevertheless, one may go 
deeply into fundamental principles if he will follow the 
example of Professor Watson and study religious truth 
from the modern point of view and according to the 
modern method. 

The first chapter insists that ethics and religion are 
indissolubly connected ; the second finds the Greek 
Ideal in a perfect manhood whose powers of mind and 
body are used for the good of a free community, a re- 
ligion and ethics essentially of this world; the third 
sets forth the Jewish Ideal, eventually that is when the 
Pharisee represented it, as conformity to an external 
law and the hope of a future reward ; the fourth gives 
the Christian Ideal as that of a kingdom in which the 
spirit of God is present in each member of the whole, 
at once distinguishing and uniting them in an organic 
unity ; the fifth shows Medizval Christianity returning 
to the ideal of a salvation that is entirely of the future 
life, and accepting the absolute authority of the Church 
with a resulting opposition of faith and reason. 

The second part of the book gives a statement 
and defence of idealism, and then discusses idealism 
in relation to agnosticism and the special sciences 
and Christianity. It finds Christianity realized in 
a conception of life and of the world broad enough 
‘*to embrace all the elements which in their combina- 
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tion constitute the complex spirit of the modern 
world,’’ and also ‘‘ the Greek ideal of clear thought 
and the love of beauty, as well as the Jewish ideal of 
righteousness, and the Roman ideal of law and order, 
harmonizing all by the divine spirit of love to God and 
man, on the basis of that free spirit which has come to 
us mainly from our Teutonic ancestors.”’ 
GEORGE WILLIAM KNOX. 
Rye, N.Y. 


BRIEF REVIEWS AND NOTES. 


Two volumes of ‘* Princeton Lectures’’ are before 
us, each containing two lectures delivered on the oc- 
casion of the Sesquicentennial Celebration of Princeton 
University. The first is on Zhetsm, by Dr. Andrew 
Seth, Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. Though brief, only about sixty 
pages, it is a valuable little book and contains a worthy 
contribution to the subject. The other is on Zhe 
Claims of the Old Testament, and the lectures were de- 
livered by Dr. Stanley Leathes, Professor of Old Tes- 
tament Exegesis in King’s College, London. The 
contentions of the author are worthy of consideration, 
for there can be no doubt that it is incumbent on those 
who would fully appreciate the Old Testament Scrip- 
tures to take into their calculations the effects that are 
to be traced back to the forces that were operative in 
their times. It is true that effect follows cause, and 
that from effect one may argue back tocause. The 
author’s position is thus stated: “ If one treats the Old 
Testament in such a way as to make it inadequate as a 
prime factor in the production of the New, we do more 
than damage and depreciate the Old Testament, be- 
cause we stultify ourselves, inasmuch as we have left 
unaccounted for a series of literary and historical facts 
as an effect which we have deprived of its only suffi- 
cient and possible cause.’’ This depends upon the 
fundamental statement that the work of the critics re- 
sults in depriving the Old Testament of its historical 
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worth. But there is some doubt, at least, whether the 
author’s vision is not too narrow. Was it the book 
which had the “ effect,’ or was it something behind 
the book, something which the book merely indicated 
or outlined, of which it was an index, but which it itself 
was not? Has not the author laid the stress upon the 
wrong point? Is he not endangering the Christian 
position by claiming the New Testament as an “‘ effect’ 
of the Old? By making the Old Testament so essen- 
tially, unequivocally and absolutely the foundation, is 
he not entering upon a dangerous course of reasoning ? 
Is he not shutting the door of Christian belief to those 
who are compelled to accept the results of much of the 
biblical criticism which has been of recent growth? Is 
not that ‘* effect’’ to be traced, rather, to a higher and 
more adequate cause, one that is not affected in the 
least by the date of the composition of the Pentateuch, 
by the possible existence of a deutero-Isaiah, or by the 
historicity of Esther or Jonah ? 

The author falls foul of the statement of Kuenen that 
the critics and laity alike have the same Bible, and this 
he tortures unduly. It is true, but it is also true that 
the things which are of interest to the critic intent upon 
historical studies are of minor or absolutely no inter- 
est to the reader who is looking for the “ message”’ 
which the volume has for him. Genealogies, name- 
lists, geographical details, coincidences of word and 
phrase, linguistic peculiarities and the like, have a 
“ message’’ for the critic, but none for the pious reader 
in search of the voices of God and the lessons of a holy 
life. The fields traversed by the two are quite dis- 
tinct, and it is right that the apologist should be ex- 
pected to distinguish between them. Much of the 
vituperation aimed at the critics would disappear or 
lose its meaning if this fact were borne in mind. A 
sample of such indiscriminate abuse is found even in 
this book when it is suggested that the activity of those 
whom the author opposes is inspired by a “ intention 
of discrediting” the book. Asa whole, we sympathize 
with the author’s main thought, but with his position 
we disagree, and from the trend of his argument we 
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dissent. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.00 
each.) 


Books on the work and influence of the Holy Spirit 
are coming from the pressin these days in considerable 
numbers. The latest to appear is one by Rev. A. D. 
McClure, pastor of St. Andrew's Presbyterian Church 
at Wilmington, N. C. It is called Another Comforter : 
A Study of the Mission of the Holy Ghost. \t is a care- 
ful statement of the biblical doctrine with practical ap- 
plication, but, like most books on the subject, it makes 
excessive claims in regard to the Old Testament. By 
capitalizing the word “ spirit’’ in the books of the older 
dispensation, a meaning is read into it which it does 
not legitimately bear. (Revell. 50 cents.) 


Another volume, small in size but important in its 
practical lessons, is by R. A. Torrey, Superintendent 
of the Moody Bible Institute at Chicago. It is entitled 
How to Obtain Fulness of Power in Christian Life and 
Service. All those who are earnestly devoted to the 
pursuit and practice of a devoted Christian life will be 
in accord with the author’s lessons, even if they object 
somewhat to the phraseology. The author's object is 
to show the motive forces contained in the Word of 
God, the blood of Christ, the Holy Spirit, prayer, and 
a surrendered life; in other words, in the means or- 
dained by God for the instruction and reconciliation of 
man, and in the entire consecration of the whole man 
to the ends and purposes of God. The book is not 
large nor exhaustive, but it points the way to the at- 
tainment of a blessedness which is unselfish and which 
the world cannot give. (Revell. 50 cents.) 


Those who attended the week’s meetings at Carne- 
gie Hall last winter, known as the Moody meetings, 
will be glad to have in permanent shape the sermons 
pounaland by Rev. F. B. Meyer, of London. Those 
who were unable to be present will also have an oppor- 
tunity to make up their loss in some degree by reading 
those discourses, now that they have been published 
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under the title A Castaway, and Other Addresses. There 
are ten of them, and they are reprinted with little 
change from the stenographic notes taken on the spot. 
The author says in an autograph note at the begin- 
ning: *‘I believe that what is taught here will give a 
glimpse of those deeper aspects of Christianity which 
are best adapted to nourish and quicken the inner life.”’ 
Mr. Meyer is too well known to need further introduc- 
tion. (New York and Chicago: F. H. Revell Co. 
30 cents.) 


Readers of ‘‘ Our Liberal Movement in Theology” 
will be glad to welcome its Segue/, by Joseph Henry 
Allen, late Lecturer on Ecclesiastical History in Har- 
vard University. It is a small book of a hundred and 
fifty duodecimo pages, but it is full of interesting mat- 
ter. Most of the pages are devoted to recollections of 
men important in the Unitarian fold, some of them 
having enjoyed a national reputation as well. A chap- 
ter, or rather a lecture, is devoted to ‘‘ German in- 
fluence’ upon Unitarian theology, but particularly to 
the influence of Schleiermacher. One reads with great 
interest not only on account of what is said, but on 
account of the pleasant way in which it is said. (Bos- 
ton: Roberts Brothers. Sequel to ** Our Liberal Move- 
ment.” $1.00.) 


One might look a long time before finding a better 
illustration of what is possible to the study of the Eng- 
lish Bible than is offered by Professor Richard é. 
Moulton’s latest addition to the ‘‘ Modern Reader's 
Bible’’ series on Ezekiel. Seven books, each with a 
sevenfold subdivision, make a plan which is in strange, 
almost startling contrast with the chapter-verse divi- 
sions with which we are so familiar. The editor’s in- 
troduction is carefully prepared, and serves as a valu- 
able companion piece to the introductions provided by 
the commentaries. The paragraphs into which the 
prophecies are thrown make their sense and meaning 
all the plainer because one takes in the context in 
greater degree than is possible where every verse is a 
paragraph. (Macmillan Co. 50 cents.) 
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The latest story by F. Marion Crawford is called A 
Rose of Yesterday. The scene is laid in Lucerne, and 
the time — is one day with a background of 
many years. It is delightfully told, of course, and 
there is much of remark on the part of the author b 
way of comment upon the anal problems involved. 
The lesson taught is that of the sanctity of the marriage 
tie, ‘‘ for better, for worse ;’’ the case in point having 
been very much worse. Almost to the end the reader 
is left to guess how the story will ‘‘ come out,”’ and the 
ending is somewhat of a surprise, only lessened by the 
fact that so few pages remain in which to accomplish 
it. (New York: Macmillan Co. $1.25.) 
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PERIODICALS. 
ABBREVIATIONS USED IN THIS RECORD. 

Af.M. E.R. African M. E. Church Re- —Luth. Q. Lutheran Quarterly. 

view. (Quarterly.) Meth. R. Methodist Review. (Bi- 
Am.Cath.Q.R. American Catholic Quar- monthly.) 

terly Review. Meth. R.So. Methodist Review, South. 
Am. J.T. American Journal of (Quarterly.) 

Theology. Miss. H. Missionary Herald. 
Bib. Sac. Bibliotheca Sacra. (Quar- Miss. R. Missionary Review. 

terly. New W. The New World. (Quar- 
Bib. W. Biblical World. — 
Can.M.R. Canadian Methodist Re- Pre. M. Preacher's M ine. 

view. (Bi-monthly.) Presb. Q. Presbyterian Quarterly. 
Chr. L. Christian Literature. Presb, Ref. R. Presbyterian and Reformed 
Chr. 9. Christian Quarterly. Review. (Quarterly.) 
Church Q. R. Church Quarterly Review. Prot. Ep.R. Protestant Epis. Review. 
Ex. Expositor. Ref. C. R. Reformed Church Review. 
Ex. T. Expository Times. (Quarterly.) 
Hom. R. Homiletic Review. Treas. The Treasury. 
Luth.C.R. Lutheran Church Review. Yale R. = yy Review. (Quar- 

erly.) 


Unless otherwise specified, all references are to the July number of periodicals. 


Apostolic succession be proved, Can. Prot.Ep.R. 
American Christianity. (L. W. Bacon) Chr L. 

Anatolia College, Alumni of. (G. E. White) Miss.H. 
Arminius and the Dutch Calvinists. (D. G. Porter) Chr.Q. 
Bible schools and conventions. (A. T. Pierson) Miss.R. 
Burial, Christian. (G. U. Wenner) Luth.Q. 
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Chicago Commons. (J. P. Gavit) Treas. 
Creation, Story of the. J. F. McCurdy) Hom.R. 
Davidson, A. B. (S. D. F. Salmond) Ex.T. 
Diaconate, Revival of the. (W. M. Sinclair) Hom.R. 
Doubters, How to talk with. (A. C. Dixon) Treas. 
Drummond, Henry. (W. R. Nicoll) Chr.L. 
Drummond as an evangelist. (D. Sutherland) Treas. 
Earth, Worship of the, in China. (H. Blodgett) Miss.R. 
a theories and Christian doctrine. (W. D. Mackenzie) 
ib.Sac. 
Galatians and Acts, Recent controversy in the harmony of. (M. W. 
Jacobus) Presb. Ref.R. 
Genesis, Archzological commentary on. (A. H. Sayce) Ex.T. 
Genesis, Cosmogony of, and its reconcilers. (H. Morton) Bib.Sac. 
Grace. (J. Wells) Ex.T. 
Greek, How to promote the study of. (H. A. Scomp) Bib.Sac. 
Homes, Improved, for wage-earners. (J. G. Johnson) Bib. Sac. 
Hort’s ‘‘ The Christian Ecclesia,'’ Notes from. (W. E. Chadwick) 
Ex.T. 
Iceland, Glimpse of. (M. E. Adams) Miss.R. 
Illustrations, Homely. (J. J. Pool) Pre.M. 
Infant — Development of the doctrine of. (B. B. Warfield) 
Chr.L. 
Inheritance, Natural basis of, and the problem of evil. (R. C. 
Schiedt) Ref.C.R. 
Isaiah, Some doctrinal features of. (G. Vos) Presb.Ref.R. 
Jesus err, Could. (T. Whitelaw) Ex.T. 
Jesus the Messiah, Wisdom of. (C. A. Briggs) Ex.T, 
Joseph as a statesman. (J. Monroe) Bib.Sac. 
Kingdom of God, Idea of the. (E. M. Chapman) Bib.Sac. 
Labrador, Moravian missions in. (P. de Schweinitz) Miss.R. 
Lord, Further studies on the bloody sweat of our. (W. W. Keen) 
Bib.Sac. 
Loss, An incalculable. (M. P. Parmelee) Miss. H. 
Melanchthon and the Augsburg confession. (J. W. Richard) Luth.Q. 
Ministers, Outlook for the young. Chr.L. 
Minister's training of himself. (M. W. Hissey) Treas. 
Missionaries’ trials. (E. R. Young) Miss.R. 
Missionary work, Medical, under the American Board. Miss.H. 
Missions, Apostolic and modern. (C. Martin) Presb.Ref.R. 
Missions, Medical. (J. C. Berry) Miss.H. 
Mohammedans, Persian, and Mohammedanism. (R. E. Speer) 
Miss.R. 
Moody’s failure. Chr.L. 
Origen. (G. C. Foley) Prot.Ep.R. 
Packard’s recollections of a long life. (J. Packard) Prot.Ep.R. 
Pastor among men. (H. E. Warner) Hom.R. 
Pentecost, Day of. (E. Huber) Luth.Q 
Pope and the archbishops. (R. Rainy) Chr.L. 
Poverty, Riches and. (D. B. Lady) Ref.C.R 
Preachers, Training of true. (J. Parker) Hom.R. 
Preaching, Personal element in. (G. W. Richards) Ref.C.R. 
Presbyterian, Why amla. (T. L. Cuyler) Treas. 
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Presbyterian Church, Liturgical position of the. (L. F. Benson) 
Presb. Ref.R. 

Princeton College in the eighteenth century. (J. De Witt) Presb. 
Ref.R. 

Psalms, Imprecatory element in the. (J. W. Beardslee) Presb. Ref.R. 

Pulpit in a republic. (C. Martyn) Hom.R. 

Receiving and giving. (M. G. Pearse) Pre.M. 

Redemption, St. Paul's doctrine of. (W. Rupp} Ref.C.R. 

Reformation, The counter. (J. H. Dubbs) Ref.C.R. 

Religion as a social force. (R. T. Ely) Chr.Q. 

Religious unreality. (F. W. Farrar) Pre.M. 

Riches and poverty. (D. B. Lady) Ref.C.R. 

Ritschl, Albrecht. (F. H. Foster) Presb.Ref.R. 

Santhals, Scandinavian missions among the. (J. Vahl) Miss.R. 

Science, Skeptical. (J. B. Briney) Chr.Q. 

Social evils and their remedy. (S. Z. Beam) Ref.C.R. 

Socialist criticism. (A. G. Gekeler) Ref.C.R. 

Song and suffering, Concerning. (C. C. Converse) Hom.R. 

Song of Songs. hi W. Ellis) Chr.Q. 

Sunday-school teachers, Maxims for. (H. M. Butler) Treas. 

Teacher, Mission of the. (C. R. Skinner) Treas. 

Tell-el-Amarna letters. (J. M. P. Metcalf) Bib.Sac. 

Theological crisis, Preaching fora. (D. H. Bauslin) Luth.Q. 

Theological studies, Transcendent value of. (G. C. Lorimer) Chr.Q. 

Theology versus science, Case of. (W. W. McLane) Hom.R. 

Truth, Unvarying beauty of. Treas. 

Uganda, Transformation of. (T. A. Gurney) Miss.R. 

Unity, Christian, in diversity. (G. F. Pentecost) Pre.M. 

Victorian era, Religious thought in the. (A. M. Fairbairn) Chr.L. 

Wesley, John, and the Salzburgers. (A. G. Voigt) Luth.Q. 

Woodbridge’s (Prof.) fortieth anniversary. Presb.Ref.R. 

Word of God in Christian worship. (E. T. Horn) Luth.Q. 

Worship of the earth in China. (H. Blodgett) Miss.R. 





CONTENTS OF RELIGIOUS PERIODICALS. 


Bibliotheca Sacra. Evolution theories and Christian 


doctrine. 
Oberlin, July, 1897. 
sence Christian Literature, 
Tell-el-Armana letters. 


Cosmogony of Genesis and its New York, July, 1897. 


reconcilers. Development of the doctrine of 
Further studies on the bloody infant salvation. 
sweat of our Lord. Henry Drummond. 


a as a statesman. — and the archbishops. 
ow to promote the study of Religious thought in the Victorian 
Greek. era. 
Improved homes for wage-earn- Mr. Moody’s failure. 
ers, Outlook for the young ministers. 
Idea of the kingdom of God, American Christianity. - 















































The Christian Quarterly. 
Columbia, Mo., July, 1897. 


Transcendent value of theologi- 
cal studies, 

Religion as a social force. 

Skeptical science. 

Arminius and the Dutch Calvin- 
ists. 

Song of Songs. 


Expository Times, 
Edinburgh, July, 1897. 


Professor A. B. Davidson. 

Wisdom of Jesus the Messiah. 

Grace. 

Archeological commentary on 
Genesis. 

Could Jesus err? 

Notes from Dr. Hort’s 
Christian Ecclesia.”’ 


‘*The 


The Homiletic Review. 
New York, July, 1897. 


Training of true preachers. 
Case of theology versus science. 
Pulpit in a republic. 

Revival of the diaconate. 

Story of the creation, 

Pastor among men. 

Concerning song and suffering. 


The Lutheran Quarterly. 
Gettysburg, July, 1897. 


Melanchthon and the Augsburg 
confession. 

Christian burial. 

Preaching for a theological crisis. 

Wesley and the Salzburgers. 

“a of God in Christian wor- 


hip. 
Dag of Pentecost. 


The Missionary Herald. 
Boston, July, 1897. 


Medical missions, 

Medical missionary work under 
the American Board. 

An incalculable loss. 

Alumni of Anatolia College. 
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Missionary Review. 
New York, July, 1897. 


Bible schools and conventions. 

Moravian missions in Labrador. 

Missionaries’ trials. 

Transformation of Uganda. 

Persian Mohammedans and Mo- 
hammedanism. 

Glimpse of Iceland. 

Scandinavian missions among the 
Santhals. 

Worship of the earth in China. 


Protestant Episcopal 
Review. 


Richmond, Va., June, 1897. 


Origen. 

Recollections of a long life. 

Can apostolic succession be 
proved ? 


The Presbyterian and Re- 
formed Review. 
Philadelphia, July, 1897. 

Albrecht Ritschl. 

Princeton College in the eigh- 
teenth century. 

Liturgical position of the Pres- 
byterian Church. 

Some doctrinal features of Isaiah. 

Apostolic and modern missions. 

Imprecatory element in the 

salms. 

Recent controversy in the har- 
mony of Galatians and Acts. 
Prof. Woodbridge’s fortieth anni- 

versary. 


Preachcr’s Magazine. 
New York, July, 1897. 
Religious unreality. 
Christian be he in ee. 
Receiving and giving 
Homely teen 
Homiletics. 


Reformed Church Re- 
view. 


Lancaster, July, 1897. 


Natural basis of inheritance and 
the problem of evil. 
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Social evils and the remedy. 

Counter-reformation. 

Socialist criticism, 

Personal element in preaching. 

St. Paul’s doctrine of redemp- 
tion. 

Riches and poverty. 


The Treasury. 
New York, July, 1897. 


Story of a settlement: Chicago 
Commons. 

How to talk with doubters. 

Why am | a Presbyterian ? 

Unvarying beauty of truth. 

Minister’s training of himself. 

Mission of the teacher. _ 

Drummond as an evangelist. 

Maxims for Sunday-school teach- 
ers. 


MAGAZINES. 


Contents of the Century for 
August are: ‘‘ The Lordly Hud- 
son,’’ Clarence Cook ; ‘“‘A Jour- 
ney in bop 8 Thomas 
Dwight Goodell ; “*‘ Hugh Wynne, 
Free Quaker,’’ S. Weir Mitchell ; 
‘“The Alaska Trip,’’ John Muir ; 
“Down to Java,’’ Eliza Ruha- 
mah Scidmore ; ‘‘ A Day in Nor- 
way,”’ Horace E. Scudder ; ‘* An- 
other Day in Norway,’’ Hjalmar 
Hjorth Boyesen ; ‘* Characteris- 
tics of Jenny Lind,’’ Henri Appy ; 
‘* What Jenny Lind did for Amer- 
ica,’’ Fanny Morris Smith ; ‘“‘ John 
Burroughs,’’ Hamilton Wright 
Mabie ; ‘‘ London at Play,’’ Eliza- 
beth Robins Pennell; ‘‘ Contro- 
versies in the War Department,”’ 
Lieutenant-General John M. 
Schofield ; ‘‘ Campaigning with 
Grant,’’ Horace Porter; ‘‘ The 
Days of Jeanne d’Arc,’’ Mary 
Hartwell Catherwood; ‘‘ Con- 
cealed Weapons,’’ Margaret Sut- 
ton Briscoe ; ‘‘ Up the Matterhorn 
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in a Boat,’’ Marion Manville 
Pope; ‘‘A Person and a Pic- 
ture,’’ Gouverneur Morris, Jr. 


Tue August number of Har- 
PER’S MAGAZINE contains : *‘ A Ser. 
geant of the Orphan Troop,” 
Frederic Remington ; ‘‘ The i 
auguration,’’ Richard Harding 
Davis ; ‘‘ A Fable for Maidens,’’ 
Alice Duer; ‘‘The Kentuck- 
~~ Fox, Jr.; ‘‘In the 
Rip,’’ Bliss Perry ; ‘‘ The Great 
Stone of Sardis,’’ Frank R. Stock- 
ton; ‘*The Hungarian Millen- 
nium,”’ F. Hopkinson Smith ; 
‘““The Cobbler in the Devil’s 
Kitchen,’’ Mary Hartwell Cather- 
wood ; ‘‘ White Man's Africa,”’ 
Poultney Bigelow ; ‘‘ The Marry- 
ing of Esther,’’ Mary M. Mears ; 
‘** The Century's Progress in Phy- 
sics,"” Henry Smith Williams, 
M.D. ; ‘‘ Sharon’s Choice,’’ Owen 
Wister; ‘‘A State in Arms 
against a Caterpillar,’’ Fletcher 
Osgood ; ‘‘ A Fashionable Hero,”’ 
Mary Berri Chapman. 


Avucust Scripner’s contains: 
‘* 007,” Rudyard Kipling ; ‘‘ The 
Unquiet Sex,’’ Helen Watterson 
Moody; ‘Its Walls Were as 
of Jasper,’’ Kenneth Grahame ; 
‘‘A Prayer for Rain,’’ Rupert 
Hughes ; ‘‘ Impressions of Mount 
Rainier,’’ Israel C. Russell; ‘‘A 
Rustic Calendar,’’ Marguerite 
Merington ; ‘‘ The True Story of 
Commandant Lievre,’’ Molly El- 
liot Seawell ; ‘‘ The Workers,"’ 
Walter A. Wyckoff; ‘‘ Thalat- 
ta,’’ Blanche Willis Howard ; 
‘‘Amor Triumphator,” W. J. 
Henderson; ‘‘The Buller-Pod- 
ington Compact,’ Frank R. 
Stockton; ‘‘ Nocturne,” Rosa- 
mund Marriott-Watson; ‘‘ The 
Stolen Story,’’ Jesse Lynch Will- 
iams ; ‘‘ The Story of a Play,” 
W. D. Howells. 


Liprincott’s MAGAZINE for Au- 
gust contains: ‘‘ Two Daughters 














of One Race,’’ Edgar Fawcett ; 
‘* Bird Artists,’’ Frank H. Sweet ; 
‘“‘Are You Going to College ?’’ 
A. L. Benedict; ‘‘Our Street 
Names,’’ William Ward Crane; 
‘* Private Barney Hogan,”’ 
Charles Dudley Khodes; “A 
Similitude of Shi s,"’ M. A. De 
Wolfe Howe; “ Phe Book which 
has most Benefited Me,’’ Annie 
Steger Winston; ‘‘ The Charm 
of the Inexact,’’ Charles C. Ab- 
bott; ‘‘ Two Letters,’’ Frances 
M. Butler, ‘‘The Marine Hos- 
pital Service,” Joanna R. Nich- 
olls ; ‘‘ Singing : its Past and its 
Possibilities,’’ Gertrude E. Wall ; 
‘‘ Jonathan Hale's Book,’’ Edith 
Dickinson. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


A BooK of unusual interest to 
Christian students will be pub- 
lished immediately by Messrs. 
James Nisbet & oa, L’td., en- 
titled ‘‘Strategic Points in the 
World’s Conquest : The Univer- 
sities and Colleges as Related to 
the Progress of Christianity.’’ 
Its author, Mr. John R. Mott, is 
probably the most widely known 
of the leaders of the National 
and International organizations 
among Christian students. Re- 
ceiving invitations to attend stu- 
dent conventions in many parts 
of Europe and Asia in 1895 and 
1896, he determined to make a 
thorough study of the organiza- 
tions of this nature existing in 
every country, and ‘‘ Strategic 
Points’’ isa record of his observa- 
tions. The tour extended over 
twenty months, widening and 
deepening in its scope as it pro- 
gressed. 


TAN MACLAREN’S new religious 
work, to be published in the au- 
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tumn by Messrs. Dodd, Mead & 
Co., will be entitled ‘‘ The Pot- 
ter’s Wheel.’’ An Ian Maclaren 
Birthday Book is also being com- 
piled for publication in England 
and in America during the au- 
tumn season. 


On the recommendation of the 
late Archbishop of Canterbury, 
the Bishop of Oxford has pre- 
pared a new and enlarged edition 
of his ‘‘ Registrum Sacrum Angli- 
canum,”’ originally published al- 
most forty yearsago. Full refer- 
ences are given to the principal 
authorities for the several dates, 
and to the editions of the Chroni- 
cles and other records, many of 
which have been printed since 
1858. In view of the meeting of 
the Bishops of the Anglican com- 
munion in Conference during the 
present year, he has added to the 
volume an appendix of Indian, 
Colonial, and missionary conse- 
crations, collected and arranged 
by Canon E. E. Holmes. The 
book is published at the Claren- 
don Press. 


A SECOND edition, revised and 
enlarged, of the Rev. W. K. R. 
Bedford's ‘‘ Blazon of Episco- 
pacy”’ is likewise to ig res om 
immediately at the Clarendon 
Press. It contains the arms 
borne by or attributed to the 
Archbishops and Bishops of Eng- 
land and Wales, with an ordinary 
of the coats described and of other 
episcopal arms, together with 
about one thousand illustrations. 


A SANITARY Bible for the use of 
court rooms has just been put on 
the market. lt is bound with 
white celluloid instead of leather, 
and it can therefore be washed 
and disinfected from time to time. 
One of these Bibles is already in 
use in the mercantile department 
of the Board of Health of New 
York City. 
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CHRONICLE, OBITUARY, AND CALENDAR. 
COMPILED BY PROFESSOR GEORGE W. GILMORE, A.M. 


CHRONICLE. 
(Closes on the roth.) 


May 25-28.—Tenth Biennial Con- 
vention of the Woman's Home 
and Foreign Misstonary Socz- 
ety of the General Synod (Lu- 
theran), in Dayton, O. 


June 2-4.—Third Annual Confer- 
ence on Juternational Arbi- 
tration, at Lake Mohonk. 


June 9-16.—Session of Canadian 
Congregationalists of Ontario 
and Quebec, at Kingston, On- 
tario. 

June 10-17.—Twenty-third Ses- 
sion of the General Assembly 
of the Presbyterian Church of 
Canada, at Winnipeg. 


June 15-17.—Forty-first Annual 
Mildmay Conference, in Lon- 
don. 

June 15-25.— Summer Conference 
of the Young Women's Chris- 
tian Associations, at Asheville, 


June 16-23.—Seventy-eighth An- 
nual Conference of the Eug/ish 
Primitive Methodists, in Man- 
chester. 

June 18-27.—Southern College 
Students’ Conference, at Knox- 
ville, Tenn. 

June 18-28.—College Students’ 
Conference, at Lake Geneva, 
Wis. 

June 20-27.—J/sland Park As- 
sembly, at Orion, Mich. 

June 22-25.—Annual Meetings of 
the Congregational Union of 
Wales, in Liverpool, 

June 23.—Seventh Annual Con- 
vention of the English Lvan- 
gelical Lutheran Synod ot the 
Northwest, in Fargo, N. D. 

June 25.—Jubilee of the Soczet 

for the Propagation of the 


Gospel in Foreign Parts, in 
St. Paul’s, London. The Rt. 
Rev. Hugh Miller Thompson, 
D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Missis- 
sippi, preaches the sermon. 


June 25-July 4.—Conference of 
Students, at Northfield, Mass. 


June 30.—Opening of the Lam- 
beth Conference of Anglican 
Bishops (Pan-Anglican Synod), 
in Lambeth Palace, London. 


~* 1-12.— Woman's Christian 

emperance -Union Convoca- 
tion, at Island Park, Orion, 
Mich. 

July 2-13.—Eastern Section Sum- 
mer Conference of Young 
Women's Christian Associa- 
tions, at Lake Geneva, Wis. 


July 4-10.—Summer School of 
Primmey Methods (for the Sun- 
day-school), in Chicago. 


July 5-10.—Summer School of 

rimary Methods (for the Sun- 

day-school), at Asbury Park, 
IN. J. 


July 6-9.—Session of the Vatzon- 
al Educational Association, 
at Milwaukee. 

July 6-13.—Session of the Vatzion- 
al Young People’s Christian 
Union of the Universalist 
Church, at Detroit, Mich. 


July 7-12. — Sixteenth Annual 

onvention of the Young Peo- 
ple's Societies of Christian 
Endeavor, in San Francisco. 

July 7-14.—Conference on Char- 
zties and Correction, at Toron- 
to. 

Twenty-first Annual Meeting for 
Bible Study, at Niagara-on- 
the-Lake, Ontario, Canada, 
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EPISCOPAL. 


The Rev. J. T. Smith, Canon of 
St. George’s Cathedral, Free- 
town, has been consecrated 
Bishop of Sierra Leone, Afri- 
ca, 


The Rt. Rev. Dr. Walsh, Bish- 
op of Ossory, Ireland, has re- 
signed, resignation to take ef- 
fect October 1st. 


The Rev. Dr. Chauncey B. 
Brewster, of Brooklyn, has 
been elected bishop coadjutor 
of Connecticut. 


bea eatin a AD 


The following elections to college 
presidencies are recorded : the 
Rev. Robert Ellis Jones, of 
New York, to Hodar? College ; 
the Rev. C. M. Melden, Ph.D., 
of. Brockton, Mass., to Clark 
University, Atlanta, Ga.; James 
H. Worman, LL.D., to Eve- 
/yn College, Princeton, N. J. ; 
the Rev. Henry C. Minton, 
D.D., of San Francisco, Cal., 
to Center College, Danville, 
Ky.; Professor W. F. Ea- 
wards, to Washington Uni- 
versity, Seattle: Professor H. 
L. Hutchin, president of the 
University of Michigan during 
President Angell’s absence as 
Minister to Turkey ; the Rev. 





The Rev. Alexander Martin, of 
Edinburgh, has been elected 
successor to Dr. Blaikie in the 
chair of Apologetics and Pas- 
toral Theology in New College, 
Edinburgh; and Dr. James 
Denney, tothe chair of System- 
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nett, Mo., May 13, aged 61. 


Dr. Crawford was born in Law- 
rence County, Ind.; was gradu- 
ated from Hanover College, 





The Rev. David H. Greer, of 
New York, has been elected 
bishop coadjutor of Rhode 
Island, but has declined. 


The Conference of United Breth- 
ren elected Bishop Weaver, 
of Dayton, O., bishop emeritus, 
and re-elected as bishops Bish- 
ops Castle, Kephart, Hott, and 
Mills. 


Canon Bruchest has been ap- 
pointed (Roman Catholic) Arch- 
bishop of Montreal, 


EDUCATIONAL. 


T. Trotter, to Acadza College, 
Wolfville, N. S.; and Presz- 
dent E. B. Craighead, of Clem- 
son College, S. C., to Central 
College, Mo. The Rev. Dr. 
John H. Martin retires from 
the presidency of Moore's Hill 
College, Ind. 


Professor Rufus B. Richardson 
has been re-elected director for 
five years of the American 
School of Archeology at 
Athens. 


Professor Tracy Peck, of Yale, 
is elected director of the A merz- 
can School at Rome for the 
year 1898-99. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES. 


atic Theology at G/asgow, suc- 
ceeding Dr. Candlish. 
Professor Frank Hugh Foster, 
of Pacific Theological Semi- 
nary, has been appointed Stone 
Lecturer at Princeton for the 


year 1899-1900. 


OBITUARY. 
Crawford, Rev. John Wesley Ind., 1860, and studied two 
in Mo- 


years in Princeton Theological 
Seoslosey : was ordained by 
the Presbytery of Dubuque, 
1863 ; became pastor at Frank- 
linville, Ia., 1862; was called 
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to Vinton, Ia., 1869 ; removed 
to Woodhull, Ill., 1872 ; organ- 
ized the Third Church of Tope- 
ka, Kan., and became its pas- 
tor, 1880 ; was called to Wame- 
go, Kan., 1883; took pastoral 
charge of the church at Hop- 
kinsville, Ky., 1888; went to 
Ellsworth, Kan., 1890; and 
finally to Trenton, Mo., 1894, 
resigning in 1896. 


Doering, Rev. C. H. (Methodist 
Episcopal), D.D., at Berea, O., 
June 5, aged 86. He was born 
in Hanover, Germany; came 
to the United States in 1836, 
entered Allegheny College the 
next year, teaching German 
while pursuing his studies ; he 
organized a German mission in 
New York City in 1841; was 
sent as a missionary to Ger- 
many, 1850, and was associated 
with Dr. L. S. Jacoby in es- 
tablishing Methodism there ; 
was a member of the General 
Conference in 1876, represent- 
ing the German Methodists ; 
for many years he was book 
agent and editor of the Meth. 
odist German publications in 
Bremen, but retired several 
years ago. 


Falconer, Rev. W.C. (Presbyte- 

rian), D.D. (Wabash he me 
1877), at Canandaigua, N. Y., 
April 23, aged 61. Dr. Fal- 
coner was born in Wellsville, 
O.; was graduated from Wash- 
ington College, 1861, and from 
the Western Theological Semi- 
nary, 1864; he was ordained 
by the Presbytery of New Lis- 
bon, 1865; supplied for one 
year the churches at East Pales- 
tine and Columbiana, O.; be- 
came pastor at Sharon, Pa., 
1867 ; removed to Sharpsburg, 
1870 ; was elected president of 
Highland University, Kan., 
1874 ; re-entered the pastorate 
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at the North Church, St. Louis ; 
removed to take charge of the 
First Church at Springfield, O., 
1880; declined calls to the 
Berkeley, Cal., Church and 
Trinit (Mees Brooklyn, 1889 ; 
retired from active work, 1890. 


Halliday, Rev. Samuel B, (Con- 


gregationalist), D.D., in Or- 
ange, N. J., July 9, aged 85. 
He was born in Morristown, 
N. J.; his family removed to 
New York City, 1825; there 
Mr. Halliday went into busi- 
ness, engaging as a volunteer 
in City Mission work; began 
to — for the ministry at 
Bloomfield Academy, but his 
eyes compelled him to cease 
study ; was engaged by the 
banker Moses Allen to do pri- 
vate missionary work ; his next 
work was under the Female 
Guardian Society among the 
poor and seamen ; was next em- 
ployed at Providence, R. I., by 
the Young Men’s Tract Mission 
and Bible Society ; compelled 
by poor health, he re-entered 
mercantile life ; became finan- 
cial agent and subsequently su- 
erintendent of the Five Points 
ouse of Industry ; was next 
ordained and installed pastor 
at Lodi, Bergen County, N. J.; 
became pastoral assistant of 
Mr. Beecher at Plymouth 
Church, Brooklyn; after Mr. 
Beecher’s death he organized 
the Beecher Memorial Church 
on Herkimer Street, Brooklyn. 
Some _— ago he retired and 
spent his last years in quiet. 


Janssens, Most Rev. Francis 


(Roman Catholic), D.D., at 
New Orleans, La., June 16, 
aged 54. Archbishop Janssens 
was born at Tilburg. North 
Brabant, Holland ; entered the 
ecclesiastical seminary at Bois- 
le-Duc, and afterward the 
American College at Louvain ; 




















was ordained at Ghent, 1867; 
emigrated to America, was wel- 
comed to the Richmond dio- 
cese, and made assistant at the 
Cathedral, 1867: he was soon 
made rector, acting as secretary 
and chancellor of the diocese ; 
was appointed vicar-general, 
1874, and later was administra- 
tor during a vacancy in the 
bishopric ; was made fourth 
bishop of Natchez, 1881 ; there 
his work was characterized by 
energy and industry ; was con- 
secrated Archbishop of New Or- 
leans, 1888, 


Lees, F. R. (Temperance Work- 
er, Layman), P4.D. (Giessen, 
1842), in Halifax, England, 
= 1,aged 82. Dr. Lees was 

orn near Leeds; was edu- 
cated for the bar, but in his 
seventeenth year became a tee- 
totaler, and became interested 
in investigating the physiologi- 
cal effects of alcohol ; he subse- 
= became the most noted 

emperance debater in Eng- 
land, silencing several noted 
physicians who took the plat- 
form against him; he visited 
the United States on Temper- 
ance missions no less than five 
times ; his writings on his fa- 
vorite topic were numerous and 
voluminous, no less than three 
hundred titles being credited 
to his pen ; he took numerous 
prizes for works on Temper- 
ance ; he wrote a series of arti- 
cles for Kitto’s Cyclopedia on 
Wine, Strong Drink, Ferment, 
Leaven, Supper of the Lord, 
etc. 


McCabe, Rev. Lorenzo Dew 
(Methodist Episcopal), D.D., 
LL.D., at Delaware, Fo 
18, aged 82. Professor McCabe 
was graduated from Ohio State 
University, 1843 ; immediately 


entered t e Ohio Conference ; 
was called to teach in his alma 
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mater, 1844 ; accepted the chair 
of mathematics, 1845 ; became 
professor of Moral gr ars 
1860, It will be seen that Pro- 
fessor McCabe served Ohio Uni- 
versity for fifty-four years. He 
was a source of strength to the 
Methodists of Ohio, and was 
beloved and revered in a large 
circle of friends. 


Jlewton, Rt. Rev. John te 
brough TS ERs 
Richmond , May 28. Bish- 
op Newton was born in Linden, 

a.; his education was received 
at the Episcopal High School, 
Alexandria, and at Edgehill ; 
he then studied medicine at 
Winchester, and _ graduated 
M.D., from the Medical College 
of Virginia at Richmond ; en- 
tered the Confederate Army as 
assistant surgeon, 1860, and 
was made surgeon; after the 
war he began practice near his 
old home, but privately studied 
for the ministry, exercising his 
gifts as lay reader; was or- 
dained to the diaconate in 
charge of South Farnham par- 
ish, Essex County, 1872; was 
called to the rectorship of St. 
Luke’s Church, Norfolk, 1876, 
his congregation twice out- 
growing the edifice ; accepted 
a call to the Monumental 
Church, Richmond, 1884; was 
elevated to the episcopate as 
a of Virginia, 
1894. 


Baden, Rev. J. H. a 
Lutheran), & Brooklyn, 
at Hastings-on - the - Hudson, 
July 10, aged 70. 


— Rev. James (Methodist 

iscopal), at Rockford, Ill. 

Me Baume had served twice in 
India as a missionary. 


Bosanquet, Rev. Claude (Angli- 
can) at Folkestone, England, 
June 3, aged 63. 
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Boyce, Rev. Edward Jacob (An- 
glican), at Houghton, near 
Stockbridge, England, June 4, 
aged 83. 


Crocker, Rev. James Norton 
(Presbyterian), J.J)., in Sara- 
toga, N. Y., June 20, aged 70. 


Edmunds, Rev. Charles Car- 
roll, Sr. (Protestant Episco- 
pal), in Johnstown, Pa., May 
18. 


Erhard, Rev. A. B. (Lutheran), 
at Wilmore, Pa., June 10, aged 
52. 


Fletcher, Rev. Ephraim S. 
(Methodist ae at Plym- 
outh, Mass., May 18, 


Hartmann, Rev. John H. (Bap- 
tist), PAz.D., in Cleveland, O., 
June 14, aged 56. 


Hawkins, Rev. John L. (Pres- 
byterian), at Fort Scott, Kan., 
aged 98. 


Holman, Rev. Frederick O. 
(Methodist Episcopal), D.D., 
in Minneapolis, June 11, aged 
40. 


Hunsberger, Rev. Aaron (Meth- 
odist Episcopal), at Calumet, 
Mich., May 27, aged 74. 


Kerr, Rev. R. S. (Presbyterian), 
at Bloomfield, O., June 17, aged 
64. 


Kneipp, Rev. Father (Roman 
Catholic), at Woerishofen, Ba- 
varia, June 17. 


Lindsley, Rev. Charles Edmond 
(Presbyterian), D.D. (Marietta 
College, 1887), at New Rochelle, 
N. Y., May 25, aged 79. 


Lyons, Rev. N. G. (Methodist 
Episcopal), at Castine, Me., 
May 31. 
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McLean, Rev. Eneas (Presbyte- 
rian), at Scranton, Pa., June 
12, aged 41. 


Metheny, Rev. David (Reform- 
ed Presbyterian Missionary), 
M.D., at Mersine, Syria, June 
4, aged 61. 


Mann, Rev. John W. (Methodist 
Episcopal, South), at Knoxville, 
Tenn., May 31. 


Morrow, Rev. John I, (Method- 
ist Episcopal), in Newark, N. J., 
June 19. Mr. Morrow had 
served in the ministry over fitty 
years. 

Patch, Rev. Andrew (Baptist), 
in Prattsburg, N. Y., June 17, 
aged 85. 


Pease, Rev. Lewis M. (Method- 
ist Episcopal), founder of the 
Five Points Mission in New 
York City, at Asheville, N. C., 
May 30, aged 79. 

Pollock, Rev. William Gilmor 


(Presbyterian), at Redlands, 
Cal , May 18, aged 48. 

Prescott, Rev. Peter (Anglican) 
M.A. (Oxford), in London, 
June 6. 

Pulsford, Rev. John (English 
Baptist), in Hampstead, May 
18, aged 82. 


Randolph, Rev. J. Davidson 
(Presbyterian), at Atglen, Pa., 
May 23, aged 66. 


Reiley, Rev. J. McKendree 
(Methodist Episcopal), D.D., in 
Baltimore, Md., June 2. 


Robinson, Rev. F. S. (Methodist 


Episcopal), at Mendon, O, 
June 9. 
Rogers, Rev. William (Irish 


resbyterian), LZ. D., in White 
Abbey, Ireland, May 18, aged 
50. 











Sprecher, Rev. David (Luther- 
an), in Richview, Ill., June 6, 
aged 72. 


Thomas, Rev. Walter B. (Meth- 
odist Episcopal), at Carbon- 
dale, Pa., May 13, aged 77. 


Tweedy, Rev. M. T. (Methodist 
Episcopal), in Council Bluffs, 
la., May 17. 
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Twining, Rev. E. M. (Methodist 
Episcopal), at Corning, Ia., 
May 24, aged 83. 


Ward, Rev. Julius H. (Protes- 
tant Episcopal), D.D., at Wor- 
cester, Mass., May 30, aged 60, 


Watkins, Rev. R. O. (Cumber- 
land Presbyterian), at Kemp, 
Tex., May 27, aged 81. 


CALENDAR. 


[The compiler will welcome notices of meetings of general impor- 


tance and interest, 


rovided such notices reach him before the roth of 
the month prior to that in which the meetings are to take place. 


Exact 


dates and names of places, when and where the meetings are to be 


held, are desired. ] 


Aug. 1-28.—Continuation of the 
Catholic Summer School, at 
Cliff Haven, Lake Champlain, 
he. 3. 


July 29-Aug. 16—General Con- 
Serence por Christian Work- 
ers, at Northfield, Mass. 


Aug. 2-7. —Fifth Annual Confer- 
ence of the Brotherhood of the 
Kingdom, at Marlborough-on- 
the-Hudson, N. Y. 


Aug. 3.—Synod of the British 
Province of the Moravian 
Church, at Fulneck, Eng. 


Aug. 4.—Third Annual Session 
, of the Southern Biblical As- 
sembly, at Asheville, N. C. 


Aug. 9.—Fourth Triennial Meet- 
ing of the /aternational Cath- 
olic Scientific Congress, at Fri- 
bourg, Switzerland. 


Aug. 18.—Eleventh National 
vp emperance Convention, at 
Saratoga, N. Y. 


Session of the British Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of 
Science, at Toronto, Canada. 





Aug. 18-23.—Convention of the 
Young People’s Christian 
Union, United Presbyterian 
Church, at Indianapolis, Ind, 


Aug. 21-23.— Farmers’ and Ant?- 
Saloon League Rally, at Isl- 
and Park, Orion, Mich. 


Aug. 27.—Session of the Roman 
Catholic Total Abstinence 
Union, in Scranton, Pa. 


Aug. 31-Sept. 4.—Session of the 
American Social Science Asso- 
ciation, in Saratoga, N. Y. 


Sept. 5-12.—Eleventh Session of 
the Congress of Orientalists, in 
Paris, France. 


Sept. 23.—Synod of the German 
*rovince of the Moravians. 


Fortieth — of the 
Fulton Street, N. Y., Daily 
Noon Prayer Meeting. 


Sept. 27 —Fifty-first Annual Con- 
erence of the FLvangelical 
Alliance, at Cambridge, Eng. 


Sept. 28-Oct. 1.— Anglican 
Church Congress, in Nottings 
ham, Eng. 
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New York has a reputation for 
having more thoroughly first-class 
hotels than any other city in 
America, and, in fact, this reputa- 
tion is not confined to this conti- 
nent only, but is almost world- 
wide. Among them, one which 
is justly famous is the St. Denis, 
whose career on the corner of 
Broadway and Eleventh Street 
has been so uniformly successful. 
Although situated in what is now 
the retail shopping district, it is 
so carefully managed and so well 
appointed that it is an ideal place 
to stop at while in New York. It 
has a particular charm for Church 
people, in that it is conveniently 
situated near so many Church ac- 
tivities. Grace Church is just op- 
posite, the Church of the Ascen- 
sion scarcely two blocks away, St. 
George’s Church and the See 
House two or three minutes’ walk 
away. 

The famous ‘‘ Taylor Restau- 
rant,’’ which isa part of the hotel, 
has always been noted for the ex- 
cellence of its table, and yet its 
charges, considering the high 
quality of service, are very mod. 
erate. 








CHRISTIAN LITERATURE, 


Froop & VINCENT, 


MEssrs. 
Meadville, Pa., publish for the 
Chautauqua Literary and Scien- 
tific Circle five volumes which 
form the course of ‘‘ required lit- 


erature for 1897-98.’’ ‘These are 
‘Imperial Germany,’’ ‘‘ Roman 
and Medieval Art,’’ ‘‘ Roman 
Life in Pliny’s Time,”’ ‘‘ Mediz- 
val Europe,’ and ‘‘ The Social 
Spirit in America.”’ In the pref- 
ace to this edition of ‘‘ Imperial 
Germany” the author, Mr. Sid- 
ney Whitman, states that in re- 
vising the book, which was orig- 
inally published in 1888, he has 
had much assistance from the 
notes and corrections made by 
Prince Bismarck. 





** RoMAN LIFEIN PLINy’s TIME,” 
which is translated by Miss Maud 
Wilkinson from the French of M. 
Maurice Pellison, is a fresh and 
stimulative study of Roman man- 
ners at the end of the first cen- 
tury of the Christian era. 





Tue ‘‘Roman and Medieval 
Art’’ of Professor W. H. Good- 
year is an old book of the same 
author, enlarged and revised, with 
new illustrations. Most of the lat- 
ter are excellent. 





Dr. OLIVER J: THATCHER'S 
‘Short History of Medizval Eu- 
rope”’ is an excellent abridgment 
of the larger ‘‘Europe in the Mid- 
dle Age,’’ by himself and Dr. 
Ferdinand Schwill. 





‘“ THE SocraL Spirit oF AMER- 
Ica’’ is from the pen of Professor 
C. R. Henderson, of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 





